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NEWER OBJECTIVES IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


One of the consequences of the impact of technology on our 
economic system has been the creation of a new world for the worker. 
First of all, he is faced with a rapidly shifting vocational pattern. 
At any time a new machine may render valueless his specific skill, 
throw him out of work, and force him to find a new job under new 
conditions. Each year fewer people are employed in manufacturing 
establishments and in agriculture. Each year, too, witnesses a larger 
number of persons employed in trade and transportation and in 
clerical and service occupations. Then, this shifting vocational pat- 
tern has been accompanied by significant changes within vocations. 
In the case of a growing number of workers, there is less and less 
demand for specific skills and an increased demand for trained in- 
telligence, for sustained attention, for correct conception and quick 
reaction, and for an understanding of the more general scientific and 
technical principles basic to an industry. Moreover, an increasing 
percentage of workers deal more and more with people and less and 
less with things. Social adjustability, therefore, may be as im- 
portant as the possession of skills or of technical or professional 
knowledge. 
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Obviously, changes in our economic life have raised many ques- 
tions with respect to the objectives of vocational guidance. These 
newer objectives are discussed in a most illuminating way in a 
recent monograph, Trends in Vocational Guidance, prepared by Rex 
B. Cunliffe and published by Rutgers University as Number 8 in its 
series of Studies in Education. This monograph should be of par- 
ticular interest to school superintendents and to all others who are 
in any way responsible for the guidance of youth. Professor Cun- 
liffe discusses the occupational problems of the worker under three 
major topics: (1) occupational shifts and trends, (2) changes within 
the occupations, and (3) changes in the pattern of the worker’s life. 

The following paragraphs are informing with respect to recent 
occupational trends and changes within occupations. 


A number of studies, local and national, have been made, dealing with both 
occupational group changes and changes in the importance of specific occupa- 
tions. It appears that, while an increasingly greater proportion of our popula- 
tion is gainfully employed, there has been a relative decline in the number of 
workers in the productive industries. Since 1920 employment in mines and in- 
dustries has ceased to expand. Despite increased productivity, the factory 
population has declined, and the number of farm laborers has decreased by 
about two million. The great increase has been among the white-collar workers 
on all levels, clerks, middlemen, salesmen, proprietors and officials, and personal 
and professional service. Trade, transportation, and clerical service have seen 
the greatest increases, which one finds amazing as he examines the figures [R. G. 
Hurlin and M. B. Givens, “Shifting Occupational Patterns,” Recent Social 
Trends in the United States, chap. vi. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1933]. 

Bingham [Walter V. Bingham, “Abilities and Opportunities,” Occupations, 
XII (February, 1934), 6-17] has made an interesting analysis which indicates 
more definitely the significance of these trends. He finds that during the years 
1910-30, while the population was growing 33 per cent, the number engaged in 
primary production, processing, and transportation increased 6 per cent; trade 
and administration, 80 per cent; professional and personal service, 50 per cent. 
Breaking these groups into three ability levels, he reports an increase for artisans 
of 28 per cent; machine operatives and semi-skilled workers, 50 per cent; and 
unskilled, 21 per cent. A study of the transportation group shows that the num- 
ber of workers increased 36 per cent; the number of foremen, inspectors, agents, 
65 per cent. The number of laborers and porters in trade increased 29 per cent; 
salesmen, clerks, and other employees 70 per cent. An analysis of the adminis- 
trative function shows a general increase of 44 per cent; engineers, C.P.A.’s, pro- 
fessional workers, 97 per cent; and clerical workers, [136] per cent. Professions 
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proper increased 48 per cent, semi-professions, 517 per cent, and personal service 
doubled. In general, the trend then seems to be from productive to distributive 
and service occupations. In this connection, Bingham believes “we shall see a 
continuing increase in the number of opportunities for work with people: serving 
their wants, supervising their joint efforts, getting their hearty co-operation, 
managing them, persuading them, instructing them, helping them in one way 
or another.” 

Although the importance of these trends can hardly be overemphasized, it 
should not be forgotten that 52.8 per cent of the gainfully employed are yet to 
be found in the productive industries. It is in these that the procedures char- 
acteristic of mass-production techniques and processes have made the greatest 
inroads. Forty-two per cent of the workers in agriculture are classified in the 
Census as laborers, and 50.48 of those in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries as operatives and laborers. Distinctions between many of the other occu- 
pations in this group have become highly theoretical. The same tendencies are 
seen in some of the other occupational groupings, for example, transportation 
and clerical occupations. Recall Bingham’s figures on the increase in the number 
of machine operatives and semi-skilled workers, 50 per cent, about double the 
percentage of growth for artisans and unskilled. Koepke’s study of the workers 
in thirty-three industries gives us some idea as to what we would find in manu- 
facturing. Seventy-nine per cent of the workers were semi-skilled operatives. 
“The leveler in today’s factories is the machine, with its control levers, its sta- 
tions for placing and removing material, and its power applications” [C. A. 
Koepke, “A Job Analysis Survey: Its Procedures and Some of Its Results,’’ 
Occupations, XII (June, 1934), 15-34]. 


The following paragraphs describe some of the fundamental 
changes in the life-pattern of the worker. 


He has felt the effect of the new industry in the somewhat different physio- 
logical and psychological demands of the occupation. Undoubtedly in a sense he 
has less hard labor today, if one thinks of hard labor as heavy lifting, tugging, 
and hauling. To compensate for this advantage, however, in factory, office, and 
store, he works at an increased tempo which in itself brings a very definite strain. 
It also appears that skills are less and less demanded, and in the case of at least 
many workers, more intelligence of a kind. “We need a new type of worker at 
machines, a new type in the office . . . . The slow-witted, lethargic worker has 
a smaller place; the alert, agile man or woman, with no extraordinary power of 
muscle but quick command of reactions, is increasingly valuable” [C. Delisle 
Burns, Modern Civilization on Trial, p. 214. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931]. 
“With the advent of the Power Age, the tendency toward specialized men and 
universal machines is gradually changing toward special, single-purpose machines 
and all around ‘universalized’ mechanics.” “. . . . the qualifications required of the 
worker in the Power Age are entirely new. Characteristics which were neglected 
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and even scoffed at less than a generation ago—general intelligence, good judg- 
ment and wide-awake alertness—are today of greatest value. Today we may 
write the labor specifications for any really modern industry in these terms: (1) 
sustained attention, (2) correct perception, (3) quick reaction. .... ” [W.N. 
Polakov, The Power Age, pp. 112, 115-16. New York: Covici-Friede, 1933]. 
“The qualities the new worker needs are alertness, responsiveness, an intelligent 
grasp of the operative parts: in short, he must be an all-round mechanic rather 
than a specialized hand” [Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization, p. 227. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934]. 

The question has properly been raised as to the kind of vocational education 
demanded in such a world: In Minneapolis about 75 per cent of those leaving 
school during the junior high school years take jobs demanding training of less 
than a week [The Product of the Minneapolis Public Schools, p. 28. Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Education, January, 1931]. In the 
factories of Minnesota Koepke found: “Of all the operations surveyed, 22 per 
cent required a training time of less than half a month for their satisfactory 
performance; 33 per cent required from half a month to two months; 17 per 
cent from three to nine months; 16 per cent from ten months to two years; 8 per 
cent from two to four years” [Charles A. Koepke, A Job Analysis of Manufactur- 
ing Plants in Minnesota, p. 14. University of Minnesota Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute, Vol. II, No. 8. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1934]. Seventy-two per cent of the operations required a train- 
ing time of less than nine months; 55 per cent, a training time of less than two 
months. The demand may be for less skill and more intelligence, a demand for 
a limited number of highly trained technical workers, below the university level 
—for one thing, at any rate, many vocational schools are setting up compara- 
tively high intelligence and ability hurdles as entrance requirements. 

The probabilities that the wage-earner of tomorrow will work for a large 
organization are steadily growing. Although it seems that small establishments 
in numbers are holding their own, there is considerable evidence of various 
kinds that the number of large establishments is increasing, which makes it 
seem possible that an increasingly large number of workers will find their careers 
in an industry rather than in an occupation. 

Work habits have altered. The job itself is a living thing. The nature of the 
work, with changes in machinery and in the organization of plant and office, 
will change and make new demands upon the worker. These changes, as indi- 
cated, are so rapid that the worker can hardly be sure of being asked to do to- 
morrow the things he has to do today. Whether it is the compositor being com- 
pelled to learn to use the linotype, the telegrapher to transfer his affections from 
the key and the Morse code to the teletypewriter, or the assembler given a new 
tool under somewhat different working conditions, responsibility for making the 
adjustment to the new situation is placed upon the worker. Instead of, as once, 
working at his own bench or desk, he tends a machine or becomes a “station” 
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in a continuous process. Although his work is becoming in many respects 
mechanized, he is faced in all cases with a complexity of human relationships 
which present to him infinitely more problems. The union, after its near demise, 
is reviving in importance, although fundamental changes may take place in its 
structure. 

Life for the worker is characterized by occupational instability and economic 
insecurity. He has lost his old independence; he as an individual is a small part 
—a very small part—of an extremely complicated and gigantic machine; alone 
he is helpless and must place increasing dependence upon controls and aids sup- 
plied by the state. He may expect greater regimentation of his life and work. 
He must be both a specialist and a generalist, and his success, so far as he can 
control it, depends upon his ability to do his job well, and when that job leaves 
him or he leaves the job, do other jobs, however difficult and different, fully as 
well. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


An editorial in a recent issue of the London Times Educational 
Supplement traces the major developments in English education dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. The following paragraphs are 
quoted from the editorial. 


Since the King came to the Throne, educational developments have shown 
much fruitful advance from the nursery school to the university. The seeds of 
progress had been sown by earlier generations, first by a system of compulsory 
schooling, with a number of exemptions, for all children between five and four- 
teen, and then by the recasting of local government, which led within a year or 
so to the granting of powers for technical education to the new authorities. To 
these were added in 1902 further powers to supply, aid, and co-ordinate all forms 
of education, higher as well as elementary. By 1910 the new authorities had 
made good headway in tackling their obligations. In many instances they had 
surveyed the educational field and had begun to set up new primary and new 
secondary schools as well as municipal training colleges. Not only were there 
gaps in the secondary-school system, but the problem was interwoven with the 
need of attracting to the teaching profession well-qualified recruits who had re- 
ceived a good general education before entering on their training course. In 1910 
the number of certificated teachers for every 1,000 children was only 19.02, the 
number of uncertificated teachers 8.10 per 1,000 in average attendance, and 
other adult teachers, 2.98 per 1,000. Today the number of certificated teachers 
has risen to 25.6 per 1,000 pupils, the number of uncertificated teachers has 
fallen to 5.8, and the figure for supplementary teachers has dwindled to 1.3 per 
1,000. In the meantime the roll of secondary-school pupils has risen in a marked 
degree. In 1910-11 the register of boys and girls in recognized secondary schools 
contained 163,221 children in attendance. In October, 1933, the figure was 
523,598. A quarter of a century ago, about 1,000 students from grant-earning 
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secondary schools proceeded to the university. In 1932-33, out of 11,813 stu- 
dents admitted to universities, 4,389 came from grant-aided schools. And the 
grant-aided schools have justified their existence abundantly by passing through 
their doors many students of proved capacity. In 1933, 335 scholarships and ex- 
hibitions were awarded by Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge for pupils from 
secondary schools in England and Wales—6g.3 per cent of them to pupils who 
had held free places in those schools and 59.4 per cent to those who had been 
educated previously in public elementary schools. And the process is still going 
"Ce All these figures give evidence, if evidence were needed, of the extent 
to which during the present reign the educational ladder has become a real 
highway to further education. 

Both the older and the newer universities have widened the scope of their 
activities to meet the needs of the times. The report of the University Grants 
Committee illustrates the variety of the advanced work which is being under- 
taken by students. New universities and colleges have been opened. London 
will soon have a great administrative center on ten acres in Bloomsbury. Read- 
ing was incorporated in 1926, University College, Leicester, was established in 
1921, and Hull in 1928. Today there are close upon 49,000 full-time students 
attending universities in Great Britain. .... Nor have the older public schools 
stood still. They are as much sought after by parents as ever, and new schools 
of the same tradition have been opened, including Stowe, Camford, and Bryans- 
ton for boys, and Benenden for girls. The better private and preparatory 
schools, many of them inspected and approved by the Board of Education since 
1917, still retain the confidence of parents. There is an increasing demand, how- 
ever, that all such schools should be inspected and recognized by the board. As 
this demand grows it seems likely that poorly staffed, inefficient establishments 
will tend to disappear. 

Technical education has made great strides since the early years of the King’s 
reign. Figures published in 1912 show 1,280 students at work at full-time day 
courses; the last report of the board gives a total of 31,187. Evening classes in 
colleges and evening institutes have expanded greatly. Grouped courses and the 
development of National Certificate Schemes have led to much greater regu- 
larity of attendance and improved steadiness in work. The Adult Education 
movement, which in its present form began in 1903, the establishment of resi- 
dential colleges for working men and women, the development of the National 
Library for Students, and the increased facilities for reading which have come 
about since the passing of the Public Libraries Act, 1919, have all augmented 
educational opportunity for young people throughout the country during the 
past twenty-five years. 

The growing interest in education which is to be observed among parents of 
their pupils must be ascribed in considerable measure to the work of the teachers 
in the primary schools. Much of the teaching there has been revolutionized. By 
1910 schools had already begun to recover from the old rigidity of piecemeal 
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grants and a fixed syllabus. By 1910 the Board of Education was impressing 
upon local authorities the need of reducing the size of classes to a maximum of 
sixty. London and some other authorities entered upon plans of school building 
and remodeling which aimed at a maximum of forty-four in classes for older 
children and of forty-eight in infants’ departments. There has been considerable 
progress since the War. In 1920-21 there were 33,196 classes in England and 
Wales with fifty pupils or over. According to the latest news that number has 
been reduced to 6,194. Classes in senior schools are now rarely above forty. 
Indeed, the development of the Hadow Scheme with a break at 11+, with the 
opportunities afforded for more advanced work among older scholars, and the 
consequent improvement in classification has brought new life into the schools. 
The establishment of Teachers’ Superannuation in 1918 and the completion of 
the Burnham scales of salary have removed much personal anxiety, and the 
removal has reacted healthily on the schools. 


Part-TIME EMPLOYMENT FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
UNDER THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


The National Youth Administration is undertaking to make it 
possible for unemployed college graduates to pursue graduate study 
at the various institutions of higher learning. The following para- 
graphs, quoted from a recent release of the Youth Administration, 
describe certain of the conditions under which funds set aside for 
this purpose will be administered. 

The following stipulations shall govern the program: 

1. All institutions of college or university character which award non-pro- 
fessional Master’s or Doctor’s degrees (and which hereinafter are called universi- 
ties), which desire such aid shall be included, provided they are organized and 
operated as institutions which are non-profit making in character, as attested by 
their charters and by the fact that their regular educational buildings and 
grounds are exempt from property taxes levied by the state and/or local com- 


2. The phrase “non-professional Master’s and Doctor’s degrees”’ shall be con- 
strued to include degrees based on specialization in the usual academic sub- 
jects. The final decision as to whether or not a degree conferred by any univer- 
sity is “non-professional” shall be made by the Education Division of the 
Federal Works Progress Administration. Further definition of “non-professional 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees” will be provided in a later release. 

3. Part-time employment shall be understood to include activities and re- 
search of all types, supervised by members of the faculties of universities, which 
take advantage of the special training and abilities of graduate students, except 
that no institution shall employ graduate students under this provision to dis- 
place any employee who was formerly on the pay-roll of the institution or to fill 
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any position which was formerly filled by a paid employee. Nor shall part-time 
service include the giving of any regular classroom instruction in the university. 

4. Students in the first year of graduate study may receive an average of 
fifteen dollars per student per month and a maximum of twenty dollars to any 
student in any month as college aid . . . . and may receive supplementary aid 
to the extent of not more than ten dollars a month from funds specifically al- 
located by the National Youth Administration for part-time aid for graduate 
students. 

5. Students who have already completed a full year of graduate study (in- 
cluding post-doctoral students) are eligible for an average of not more than 
thirty dollars per student per month and a maximum of forty dollars to any stu- 
dent in any month as part-time aid. But this latter allotment shall not preclude 
a university from assisting such students to the extent of fifteen dollars on the 
average (or twenty dollars as maximum to any student) a month on the college- 
aid program, provided no such student shall receive total aid from National 
Youth Administration funds in excess of that above set forth..... 

12. The students shall be selected on the basis of the following considera- 
tions: 

a) Need.—Each student must be able to qualify on a basis of need for such 
assistance as he may receive. This assistance will actually represent the differ- 
ence between his being able to continue advanced work or not. 

b) Character and ability to do graduate work.—The students shall be of good 
character and, judged by the usual methods of determining ability employed by 
the particular university, shall possess such ability as to give assurance that 
they will do high-grade advanced work. 

c) Status of attendance.—Only students carrying at least three-fourths of a 
normal full-time scholastic program shall be eligible for employment under these 
allotments. 

13. The hourly rate of pay shall be such as is commonly paid by the institu- 
tion for the type of service rendered. 

14. No student shall be required to work more than thirty hours in any week 
or eight hours in any day. 

HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that the Board of Educa- 
tion of Woodstock, Illinois, has decided to introduce typewriting as 
a part of the regular class work of all pupils in the first five grades of 
the elementary school. This decision grew out of an experiment con- 
ducted during the second semester of the school year 1934-35. 
Sixty pupils, twelve from each of the first five grades, were given in- 
struction in the touch system of typewriting. After preliminary in- 
struction the pupils were given practice in typewriting lessons in 
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reading, spelling, language, and history. This correlation of type- 
writing practice with other lessons, to facilitate skills in learning, is 
the primary objective of the typewriting course. The experiment 
proved so successful that the Board of Education decided to provide 
facilities for instruction in typewriting for all the four hundred pupils 
enrolled in the first five grades. 

Curriculum revision continues to be one of the major interests of 
elementary-school teachers and principals. The recently published 
Third Yearbook of the Raleigh (North Carolina) Elementary Educa- 
tion Council is entitled Adventures in the Field of Elementary Science. 
The book represents ‘‘the result of a year’s study in the field of ele- 
mentary science and nature-study” on the part of the council. The 
first part of the yearbook “gives an account of the means used by 
council members to survey the resources of the community and to 
secure the information and materials needed in classroom activities.”’ 
The second part of the yearbook presents discussions of units of 
work which teachers in the various grades actually employed in 
teaching. These units are entitled: “Animal Friends, First Grade’; 
“‘Seeds, Second Grade”; “The Aquarium, Third Grade’’; ‘Trees, 
Fourth Grade’’; ‘‘A Study of Insects, Fifth Grade”; “Rocks and 
Minerals, Sixth Grade.’’ The yearbook contains a fairly extensive 
bibliography on each unit of work. 

During the past four years the teachers of Wilmington, Delaware, 
have been working on a thoroughgoing revision of the curriculum in 
the social studies and language arts. A description of this work has 
been published by the Board of Education under the title Co-opera- 
tive Curriculum Revision. The material is organized under five topics: 
the need for co-operative curriculum revision, preparation for cur- 
riculum revision, the production of new curriculums, the installation 
of the revised courses of study, and the outcomes of the program of 
co-operative curriculum revision. 

The teaching and supervisory staffs of the Seattle public schools 
have published a volume entitled Successful Living. The publication 
describes the co-operative effort of teachers and principals to make 
the entire school program productive of character growth. Through 
this “pooling of experience” it is hoped that the teachers of the 
system may “become sensitive to vital opportunities and skilful in 
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the most delicate of the teaching arts—the cultivation of truly 
successful living.” Chapters are devoted to the following topics: 
“How School Organization Lends a Hand,” “Successful Living in 
the Classroom,” “The Debt to Activities,” “We Must Live with 
Others,” “Individual Guideposts,” ‘Other Agencies Contribute,”’ 
and “How Shall the Life of the School Be Tested?” 

The elementary-school principals of Richmond, Indiana, have 
published a unique mimeographed report entitled “Organizing the 
School on the Basis of Its Own Community.” Underlying the report 
is the assumption that “every school should take into account in 
the organization of its program, both curricular and extra-curricular, 
those conditions which exist in a community and function in such 
manner as to become influences upon the child in determining his 
character or in contributing to his general educational growth.” In 
the report each elementary-school principal describes in some detail 
the physical features or situations existing in his community which 
might be expected to constitute pressures or influences in the life 
of the child. . 


THE IowA CHILD WELFARE PAMPHLETS 


The University of Iowa has published a number of pamphlets 
dealing with many of the most important phases of child develop- 
ment and welfare. Some of the pamphlets are based on the reports 
of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection; 
others are from papers read at the various Iowa Conferences on 
Child Development and Parent Education. All these pamphlets are 
written in non-technical language which the layman will have no 
difficulty in understanding. They should prove particularly helpful 
in giving parents a better understanding of their children and of the 
purposes and processes of the modern school. Teachers, too, should 
find the materials informing and stimulating. The titles of the vari- 
ous pamphlets are as follows: 
1. Is My Child Underweight?—C. H. McCloy 
2. The Child and His Constitution: Where Does He Get His Health?—C. H. 
McCloy 

. Health Protection of the Preschool Child—M. E. Barnes, M.D. 

. Learning To Eat—Esther Leech 

. Education of the Preschool Child—Beth L. Wellman 

. Learning To Talk—Beth L. Wellman 
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15. 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
at. 
32. 
33- 


34- 


35: 
. Marriage and Modern Life—Ernest R. Groves 
37: 
38. 


39- 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43- 
. Human Needs and How They Are Satisfied—William E. Blatz, M.D. 
. The Importance of Failure—William E. Blatz, M.D. 
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Learning To Use Hands and Feet—Beth L. Wellman 
The Exceptional Child: The Dull, the Bright, and the Specially Talented— 
George D. Stoddard 


. Intelligence Testing—George D. Stoddard 
10. 
II. 
12. 


13: 


How the Child’s Mind Grows—Ruth Updegraff 

Discipline—Harold H. Anderson 

Educating the Handicapped—Esther Van Cleave Berne 

The House and Its Furnishings in Relation to Child Development—Ralph 
H. Ojemann 

Managing the Family Income—Ralph H. Ojemann 

School-Home Co-operation—Harold H. Anderson 

Child Health: A State and National Dilemma—Fred Moore, M.D. 

What the Kindergarten and Nursery School Have in Store for Parent and 
Child—George D. Stoddard 

Understanding Your School-Age Child—Paul Hanly Furfey 

The Visiting Teacher—Wilma Walker 

Mental Hygiene and the Individual Child—George K. Pratt, M.D. 

Sex Conduct—Newell W. Edson 

The Quest for Emotional Honesty—Ralph P. Bridgman 

Juvenile Delinquency: A Group Tradition—Clifford R. Shaw 

Juvenile Delinquency: A Case History—Clifford R. Shaw 

What Money Means to the Child—Ralph H. Ojemann 

Bladder Control in Infancy and Early Childhood—Hjalmar Fletcher Scoe 
Feeding the Family during a Depression—Louise L’Engle 

Effects of Changing Economic Conditions upon Children—Karl E. Leib 
Musical Guidance of Young Children—Harold M. Williams 

Parents’ Answers to Children’s Sex Questions—Katharine Wood Hattendorf 
What Motion Pictures Mean to the Child—George D. Stoddard 

The Modern Child and Religion—Hedley S. Dimock 

Basic Factors in Child-Teacher Relationships—Esther Loring Richards, 
M.D. 

The Origin of Conduct Problems in School Children—Esther Loring 
Richards, M.D. 

Children and the Machine Age—Floyd Dell 


Stuttering in the Preschool Child—Wendell Johnson 

The Impact of Recent Social and Economic Changes upon the Family— 
Paul H. Douglas 

What Is the New Deal Doing for the American Family?—Paul H. Douglas 
How the Child Becomes Religious—David M. Trout 

Guiding the Religious Development of the Child—David M. Trout 
Character through Religious Control—David M. Trout 

The Child in Our Educational Crisis—George F. Zook 
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THE NATIONAL EpucATors MUTUAL 
ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 


The following communication has been received from Joseph P. 
Kennedy, who, at the time the letter was written, was chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

A few days ago this commission issued a stop order suspending the registra- 
tion of a security issue which a concern in Tennessee sought to sell to members 
of the teaching profession. 

The commission has published its opinion in the case, and a copy is inclosed. 

We are sending you this opinion because we feel that it would be to the bene- 
fit of teachers everywhere if cases of this kind could be brought to their atten- 
tion. 

The concern to which reference is made is known as the National 
Educators Mutual Association, Incorporated. The president of the 
association is described as a past president of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association, and a number of other officers are described as 
being superintendents of schools in Tennessee. On the first page of 
the prospectus there is set forth a list of thirty-one ‘‘advisory direc- 
tors,” all residents of Tennessee and with few exceptions having 
designations such as “dean,” “principal,” or “superintendent.” In 
its “Opinion” the Securities and Exchange Commission comments 
as follows on the list of “‘advisory directors”: 

Obviously, this array of names—one hopes innocently lent—was intended to 
give an air of respectability and educational “mutuality” to an enterprise that 
fortunately for the protection of the investing school teachers of Tennessee and 
other states sought to register under the Securities Act of 1933. 


The ostensible purpose of the enterprise is set forth as follows in 
its prospectus: 


For many years a great deal of thought has been given by the educators to 
the situation and the needs of the teachers for a service to them such as this 
association now offers. Many authorities have been consulted and no little time 
and expense devoted to a study of the matters involved. 

It is evident to most observers that members of the teaching profession, de- 
voting their whole time in the service to the public’s interest, do not have the 
opportunities available to persons of other occupations to come in contact with 
nor study those fields for safely accumulating their individual shares in worldly 
goods. 

Proceeding with that understanding and with the thought in mind that what 
an educator has as capital assets is largely education and time, converted into 
terms of service, which is devoted to the public’s interest in exchange for a com- 
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pensation that, during his or her lifetime, must produce the desired financial 
reward. Furthermore, that the average of income derived therefrom and the 
accumulation of savings thereby effected are not liable to provide the desired 
estate, much less one that is comparable to that so gained and obtained by 
others engaged in other business activities. 

Keeping in mind this fact, which is accepted by every authority of finance 
and economics, that life insurance is the first basis upon which a sizable estate 
can be created with certainty, by those whose means will not otherwise provide 
for one, this association was organized, first, to finance a Life Insurance Com- 
pany as its ultimate objective, and to render service primarily for the educator’s 
needs. 

Second. To provide a means whereby savings from salary or income may be 
invested in a class and character of security that by its nature would encourage 
the ultimate of thrift in the individual over the productive period of his or her 
service years to the end that these savings may be invested with safety and set 
to work creating the largest possible secondary estate. 

Third. To provide means whereby teachers may be able to borrow money 
to further their education, also to advance money against their salaries and to 
discount school salary warrants. 

To that end and for that purpose, the founders developed their plans and 
created this corporation and will establish an advisory board of directors from 
among the leading educators in the states in which this association will operate. 
In this manner the teachers of the various states in which this association will 
operate will be in close touch with the directorate of the association for the 
benefit such contact may afford them in consulting and advisory service. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission, in its ‘Findings and 
Opinion,” analyzes in detail the financial operations of the National 
Educators Mutual Association, Incorporated, and it finds much of 
which it disapproves. The opinion abounds with such statements as 
the following: “We find it untrue and misleading.” “Equally mis- 
leading is the whole contract attached to this so-called ‘bond.’” “Our 
finding is that the particular combination of words chosen for the 
name of the registrant is misleading and was used primarily for the 
purpose of creating in the minds of the public the erroneous impres- 
sion that it is affiliated with the National Education Association.”’ 
‘The disastrous financial history of the registrant is concealed rather 
than revealed by the form in which its balance sheet and profit and 
loss statements were submitted.” 

We quote the concluding paragraphs of the “Findings and Opin- 
ion’’ of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


The general statement of the nature of this particular enterprise contained 
in the prospectus . . . . is obviously far from the fact. The cynically minded 
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might well read certain paragraphs of this statement as indicating that educa- 
tors or school teachers are unused to financial transactions and thus reach the 
conclusion which seems, to be the hope of this enterprise that they are easily 
duped. But it is the avowed belief of the gentlemen who conduct this enterprise 
that the school teachers to whom they are proposing to sell these “bonds” have 
little knowledge of the niceties of finance and investment. How much more 
reprehensible does their conduct then become in the light of such a belief! How 
much more important does it then devolve upon them to state frankly that they 
are in essence asking school teachers to put their savings in their control and for 
their management of these savings these school teachers are to give them more 
than half of the profits that may inure to the enterprise. For, in essence, in this 
“mutual” enterprise profits go to promoters and advisers in the ratio of ap- 
proximately 60 per cent and to the investing “bondholders” in the ratio of ap- 
proximately 4o per cent! No array of locally prominent names should be per- 
mitted to conceal these facts; nor, we hope, will any future prospect be left un- 
aware of the danger of intrusting the small savings derived from school teaching 
in the hands of men who upon this record and by their own admissions have 
demonstrated untruthfulness and misfeasance in positions of trust and confi- 
dence. 

A stop order in accordance with these findings and opinion, suspending the 
effectiveness of the registration statement, will issue. 


An AUTHOR’S REPLY TO A BooK REVIEW 

It is the policy of the Elementary School Journal to submit books 
for review to persons who seem qualified to review them. Under no 
circumstances do we publish reviews voluntarily submitted. It is 
our policy, too, to encourage free and frank criticism of a book; there 
is no point in having a book reviewed if the reviewer is to be re- 
strained from saying things that are not complimentary. We recog- 
nize, of course, that in the nature of things some books may receive 
undeserved adverse criticism. In order that authors may receive fair 
treatment, the pages of the Journal are always open to any author 
who may believe that his book has been unjustly criticized or that 
his purposes have been misunderstood. We are glad, therefore, to 
publish the following communication from Richard E. Jaggers with 
regard to the review of his book, Administering the County School 
System, which appeared in the April, 1935, number of the Elementary 
School Journal. The review was written by Oliver L. Troxel, pro- 
fessor of education at Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. 


The principal fault I find in this review is that the reviewer left the impres- 
sion that the book was not worth reading regardless of his statement that, “while 
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county-school organizations have been in existence for roughly a hundred 
years, the first book dealing exclusively with county-school administration has 
appeared.” 

The reviewer states that it “may hardly be described as a comprehensive 
treatment of the problems of administration in county school systems.” He 
would have been correct if he had said ‘“‘a// the problems.” The author selected, 
out of his twenty-five years of experience in working with county superintend- 
ents, what he considered to be the major problems involved in actively 
administering county school systems. The problems omitted fell largely in the 
field of supervision, while those treated fell roughly in the field of administra- 
tion. 

The reviewer’s statement that “the treatment of the topics which are con- 
sidered is elementary” is a distinct compliment, although he apparently did not 
so view it. Since the book deals with the problems which lay boards must face 
from day to day, definite effort was made to make each statement in simple 
language and to use terms commonly used in dealing with rural problems. 

The following statement may be classed definitely in the category of fault- 
finding: ‘To outsiders this information holds only an academic interest, since 
the picture drawn of Kentucky school conditions is hardly one which others 
would wish to reproduce in their own states.” While this reference scarcely 
deserves an answer, it may be timely to say that Kentucky conditions were 
selected to represent the median type of organization in states where the county 
is largely the unit of local school control. The reviewer apparently missed the 
point entirely. No attempt was made to “sell” Kentucky conditions to other 
states in the same manner that an enthusiast would “sell’’ Pike’s Peak to a 
gullible tourist. 

The statement that “the first two chapters of the book . . . . contain many 
gross inaccuracies” is unjust and might be resented. The reviewer refutes his 
own charge, however, when he says: ‘“The following statements concerning this 
type of organization are misleading, at least as far as many states with this organ- 
ization are concerned’’ [italics mine]. 

The reviewer’s statement apparently grew out of a misunderstanding on his 
part of the classification of county-school organizations made by the author. 
Anyone familiar with rural-school organizations in the United States knows that, 
generally, they fall into two roughly defined groups, namely, the group in 
which the county is, in the main, the local unit and the group in which the 
county is, in the main, the intermediate unit. No two states falling in either 
group organize in exactly the same way! This fact is well known. It should not 
be necessary to stop and point out this fact to educational adults. Those at all 
familiar with conditions know that there are as many variations within each 
group as there are states falling within each general classification. One-third of 
the space of the review dealt with a part of the book to which the author paid 
only passing notice. The emphasis in the book was placed on “active adminis- 
tration” and not on “general status” of county school systems. 
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The reviewer stated, in effect, that one chapter is a good one. He took time 
also to say that “the book is well printed and attractive in appearance.” 

“As a whole,” he says, “the book is not well organized nor well written. 
Many examples of poor, or at least uninspired, English could be cited.”’ The 
author of the book has nothing to say on this point except that he lays no claim 
to divine inspiration. He made no attempt to be bombastic but dealt with 
everyday problems in everyday language. He is consoled by the fact that the 
book at least “inspired” a two-page review in one of the world’s outstanding 
educational magazines. 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATION OF SUPPLY OF 
TEACHERS TO DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 





RHEY BOYD PARSONS 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 





PROCEDURE IN SECURING DATA 


Since the advent of the depression much has been said about an 
alleged oversupply of teachers. There seems every reason to believe 
that many of the statements which have been made have been based 
on inadequate and even incorrect data. 

During the scholastic year 1933-34 the Tennessee Department of 
Education was particularly active in collecting information concern- 
ing the public schools of that state. One of the problems attacked 
was the question of the relation of the supply of teachers to the de- 
mand for teachers. The state commissioner of education, Walter D. 
Cocking, appointed a committee of three, of which the writer was a 
member, to assist and collaborate with officials of the state depart- 
ment in conducting the proposed investigation. This article reports 
the procedures followed and certain significant findings obtained in 
the investigation, which extended through a period of several 
months. 

The steps employed in the inquiry concerning the available supply 
of teachers will be briefly described. First, lists of all the teachers 
who taught in the public schools of Tennessee in 1933-34 were pre- 
pared by the elementary-school supervisor and the high-school super- 
visor. Second, an entirely new set of records was prepared for the 
office of the supervisor of certification. Previously there had been a 
card in the files for each certificate which had been issued since records 
were kept in the state department; in the new files a card was pre- 
pared for each person legally certificated to teach in the public 
schools in 1933-34. Cards were not prepared for persons who no 
longer held valid certificates. Furthermore, all the certificates held 
by a given person were listed on one card. Thus, it was possible to 
ascertain the number of persons holding certificates, while from the 
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old files it was only possible to find out the number of certificates 
which had been issued. Third, the cards of all employed teachers 
were marked on the new records in the office of the supervisor of 
certification. Fourth, county lists were made of all teachers who, 
according to available records, were unemployed in 1933-34. These 
lists of supposedly unemployed teachers were sent to county, and in 
some cases to city, superintendents with the request that informa- 
tion be supplied on the following questions: Was a given person 
dead? Was he teaching even though no record to that effect had 
reached the state department? Was he definitely lost to the pro- 
fession for any reason? Was he in reality an unemployed teacher 
who desired a teaching position and had been unable to secure one? 
Practically every superintendent co-operated fully in the study, al- 
though in a few cases it was necessary for an investigator to make a 
trip in order to secure the desired information. Naturally, some per- 
sons were listed concerning whom superintendents were not able to 
find any information, but, on the whole, remarkably complete re- 
turns were finally secured. 


NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


In 1933-34 the number of elementary certificates in force was 
24,675, as is shown in Table I. After adding the number of persons 
who were teaching without certificates and subtracting the number 
of persons who, according to the superintendents’ reports, were lost 
to the profession and the persons who held administrative positions 
in 1933-34, the total number of available elementary-school teach- 
ers was reduced to 23,603. 

According to the available records, 15,051 persons were employed 
in 1933-34 in elementary-school teaching positions in Tennessee. If 
all the persons legally certificated are regarded as qualified teachers, 
then there was a surplus of 8,552 elementary-school teachers in 
1933-34. However, if the available supply is studied in terms of 
more recent trends, an entirely different picture appears. The Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers recommends the adop- 
tion of the four-year standard as the minimum for all teachers except 
possibly rural teachers where an intermediate position of two or three 
years may be temporarily set up.” If two years of college work is ac- 
t National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. III (read in proof). 
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cepted as the minimum requirement, then there was a shortage of 
5,353 qualified elementary-school teachers in Tennessee in 1933-34 
(only 9,698 persons held permanent certificates based on a minimum 
of two years in college and 15,051 teachers were employed). If four 
years of college work is accepted as the minimum requirement, then 
Tennessee had a shortage of 12,683 qualified elementary-school 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


IN TENNESSEE IN 1933-34 
Number 
of Persons 


Elementary-school certificates in force: 
Permanent professional (requires two years of col- 
MORE) heedri atest atl Mele vemonste rate roti Seip senna ets 9,698 
Four-year professional (requires one year of college) 8,860 
One-year professional (requires one quarter of col- 








LG) erence ele aes cna on oaeas CN areitavand sien 722 
Permanent examimnation’.....5... 02.04.6006 oneness 3,583 
HOUFrYCAP CkAMUDAUONE: oe 26s es cass ass bre os wes 1,149 
TEWO-VeAT CZAGINALION: 66). vlnc0 asa e se uieeaee oe 530 
Permits (issued to persons not otherwise qualified). . 133 

TGP AN Eiri eae On ee eas A Asean 24,675 
Teachers without certificates in cities with populations 
OLOMOTE WNANS 7), SOO oss -stoe ls salen a sa wisteac ee nsctate ten 980 
Gross supply of elementary-school teachers........ 25,655 
Less: 
Persons lost to the profession.............. 1,800 
Administrators holding certificates.......... 252 2,052 








Persons available for elementary-school 
RORCHIN cores ohitisa eos towe canvases 23,603 


teachers in 1933-34, for only 2,368 of the certificated teachers had 
four years of college training. 


NUMBER OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The data in Table II indicate that 9,382 persons were available as 
high-school teachers in 1933-34. There were in 1933-34, 3,341 per- 
sons employed in high-school teaching positions in Tennessee. If 
the 9,382 persons eligible for high-school teaching positions are re- 
garded as qualified teachers, then there was a surplus of 6,041 high- 
school teachers in 1933-34. However, if the available supply of 
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teachers is studied in the light of recent trends in teacher education, 
a different picture is secured. For years California has required five 
years of college training as the minimum training for a high-school 
teacher. The National Survey of the Education of Teachers recom- 
mends immediate gradual extension of the period of training of sec- 
ondary teachers to five years. Of the gross supply of 10,209 high- 
school teachers in Tennessee, only 576 had over four years of college 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AVAILABLE 
IN TENNESSEE IN 1933-34 











Number 
of Persons 
High-school certificates in force: 
Permanent professional (requires minimum of four 
ERIS RMON) he: 1s on cw Aaron RO UWA as 7,233 
Four-year professional (requires two years of college) 402 
Permanent examination ....................0000- 1,072 
DWG-FEADEZARUNAMON s 25s 566cs see cs saeeaseeas 7 
Four-year professional issued under law of 1913.... 177 
WEVO-VEAT PTOWCSBIONGL ... <0: . 6 os dS hes Bs 1,059 
RNR ets eee ae boat ena thay naa 9,948 
Teachers without certificates in cities with populations 
SEMOTE MHA AEGO So oss. dicn sb oan eevee cuss 261 
Gross supply of high-school teachers.............. 10, 209 
Less: 
Persons lost to the profession.................... 827 
Persons available for high-school teaching. ...... 9,382 


training; 7,370 had four years; 168, three years; 332, two years; 45, 
one year; and 1,718 no college training. It is evident that only a 
limited number of Tennessee teachers would be eligible to teach in 
high school in California. Only 576 have had over four years of col- 
lege training, and the number who have had five years is of course 
smaller. If Tennessee continues to regard four years of college train- 
ing as adequate preparation for a high-school teacher, then she has 
approximately five qualified high-school teachers for every two high- 
school teaching positions. If, however, Tennessee elects to join the 
group of progressive states which require five years of college train- 
ing for high-school teaching positions, then she has at most only a 
few hundred qualified teachers for her secondary schools. 
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FAILURE TO USE BEST TEACHERS 


Another phase of the relation of supply to demand deserves con- 
sideration. Is Tennessee demanding the best that she has available 
in supplying her need for teachers? The evidence is clear that in 
many cases she is not. Attention has already been called to the fact 
that in 1933-34, 9,698 elementary-school teachers held permanent 
professional certificates based on a minimum of two years in college, 
but the record shows that only 6,092 of that group were employed in 
1933-34. That is, 3,606 of those with the best qualifications for ele- 
mentary-school teaching were denied employment, while the posi- 
tions were given to others with less training. 


INCREASE IN ENROLMENT AND DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 


In the study of the question of demand for teachers, there are a 
few further facts to which attention might be called. The 1930 Cen- 
sus shows that Tennessee stood forty-second among the states in the 
percentage of the population between the ages of seven and twenty, 
inclusive, who were attending school. In 1931-32 Tennessee ranked 
forty-fourth in the percentage of pupils enrolled who were enrolled 
in the secondary grades.’ These figures show clearly that there was 
room for improvement. Available evidence shows that improvement 
has been made. For instance, there was an increase in public high 
school attendance from 69,691 in 1929-307 to 79,164 in 1931-32.3 
If this improvement in school attendance continues until Tennessee 
takes her place among the leading states in the Union educationally, 
it will undoubtedly mean that more teachers will be required for the 
public schools. 


NUMBER OF INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS EMPLOYED 


Another approach in studying the relation of the supply of teach- 
ers to the demand for teachers is to compare the number of new in- 
experienced teachers employed in a given year with the number of 
persons without experience who desire employment. The best in- 
formation available indicates that about fifteen hundred new inex- 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1930-32, Chap. i, Table roA. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1933. 

2 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1929-30, Vol. II, Chap. ii, 
Table 10. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 20, 1931. 

3 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1930-32, Chap. i, Table to. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1933. 
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perienced teachers were employed in the public schools of Tennessee 
in 1933-34—slightly less than fourteen hundred in the elementary 
schools and slightly more than one hundred in the high schools. An 
indication of the number of new recruits desiring to enter the pro- 
fession is given by the number of certificates issued yearly to persons 
who had not been previously certificated. The total number of ele- 
mentary-school certificates issued by the Tennessee Division of 
Certification during the period from January 1, 1933, to January 1, 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF TEACHING CERTIFICATES ISSUED IN TENNESSEE FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1933, TO JANUARY 1, 1934, AND ESTIMATED NUMBER 
ISSUED TO PERSONS WHO HAD NEVER HELD CERTIFICATES 

















Nawmber ‘of Estimated Num- 
Type of Certificate ae ber of First 
Certificates aa 
Certificates 
Elementary-school certificates: | 
Permanent professional............ 1,851 1,573 
Four-year professional............. 1,307 1,255 
One-year professional.............. 324 324 
RUMEN S56 5e in Sion pew ewe 285 185 
 Total...... Asa adhe ad Fy 4Xb'e'g 3,767 3,337 
High-school certificates: 
Permanent professional............ 857 771 
Four-year professional............. 93 93 
Four-year professional issued under 
Le ee ee 9 ° 
PURPNOMIM 55 cook eevee ieee st 71 63 
MUON So oe cen eee eeu eee 1,030 927 











1934, is shown in Table III. A large sampling of the certificates is- 
sued in 1933 was analyzed by the director of research and the di- 
rector of certification in the State Department of Education. Based 
on this analysis an official estimate was made of the number of cer- 
tificates of the various kinds issued to persons who had not previous- 
ly held certificates. These estimates are also shown in Table III. 
When the number of inexperienced teachers who were employed in 
1933-34 is compared with the official estimate of the number of per- 
sons never before certificated who secured certificates in 1933, it ap- 
pears that approximately two and a half times as many elementary- 
school teachers and nine times as many high-school teachers were 
certificated as were able to secure teaching positions. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING STUDENTS IN COLLEGES 

A further indication of the number of persons who were interesting 
themselves in the profession of teaching is provided by data which 
were secured concerning the amount of teacher preparation which 
was given in Tennessee colleges in 1933-34. The writer visited each 
of the thirty-seven colleges in the state which give professional train- 
ing and secured detailed information concerning the course offerings 
and student enrolments in education. It was found that the total 
number of student enrolments in education courses in Tennessee col- 
leges during the year 1933-34 was 19,896 and that the total number 
of student-years taken (a “‘student-year”’ being arbitrarily defined as 
nine quarter hours) was 7,272. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Certain generalizations seem to be indicated by the findings of 
this study of the relation of the supply of teachers to the demand for 
teachers in the state of Tennessee. In the first place, whether one 
concludes that there is or is not an oversupply of adequately pre- 
pared teachers in the state depends on one’s definition of what con- 
stitutes adequate preparation for teaching. One who is perfectly 
satisfied with the present legal requirements for certification in the 
state is in position to say that there are almost five elementary- 
school teachers for every three elementary-school teaching positions 
and five high-school teachers for every two high-school teaching posi- 
tions. If, however, the available supply of teachers is studied in the 
light of recent trends in teacher education, a definite shortage of 
adequately prepared teachers is indicated. 

While there would almost certainly be no disposition to invalidate 
certificates now in force, data presented in this report indicate clearly 
that the state of Tennessee is in position to raise materially her fu- 
ture requirements for certification. The entire number of inexperi- 
enced teachers who secured elementary-school positions was con- 
siderably less than the number of persons who obtained permanent 
elementary certificates. The number who received high-school posi- 
tions was scarcely more than a ninth of the number who obtained 
permanent high-school certificates. Apparently, the number of stu- 
dents who were pursuing courses in education in the colleges of 
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Tennessee in 1933-34 was about five times the number of new re- 
cruits to the profession who are employed annually. 

If the number of elementary-school teachers with two years of 
college training and the number of high-school teachers with four 
years of college training who are certificated each year is greater than 
the demand for new teachers, then the state need no longer issue cer- 
tificates based on less training. Tennessee is in position to discon- 
tinue her examination certificate for elementary-school teachers and 
her professional elementary-school certificates based on one quarter 
in college and one year in college, respectively. 

She is in position to discontinue the high-school professional cer- 
tificate based on two years of college training. She can also discon- 
tinue her examination certificate for high-school teachers, although it 
would probably be wise to retain the method of examination as a 
means of certifying teachers in individual subjects. Retention of 
this form of examination certificate will enable teachers to qualify in 
special subjects by private study—a situation which will act as a 
stimulus to continued growth among high-school teachers and obvi- 
ate the unwise restriction that teachers may not give instruction in a 
subject in which they have not specialized in college. 

It appears that far more students are taking courses in education 
in Tennessee colleges than can ever hope to secure teaching positions 
in the state. This situation can hardly be considered wholesome. 
Perhaps a more rigid selection of students who are preparing to teach 
is indicated. It is also probable that renewed emphasis should be 
placed on the importance of the academic preparation of a teacher. 
Professional courses in education should probably be eliminated from 
curriculums for the junior-college years, and the number of such 
courses which may be taken by an undergraduate should be limited. 

It is hoped that the findings reported in this study will prove of 
definite value to the friends of public education in Tennessee and 
that the procedures which have been followed in the investigation 
will prove suggestive to the general reader who is interested in the 
problem of the relation of the supply of teachers to the demand for 
teachers in any given area. 





























THE CURRENT-EXPERIENCE METHOD IN 
BEGINNING READING 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
Berkeley, California 


In her excellent historical account of reading instruction in 
America," Smith designates as “the experience method” the ap- 
proach to reading now being advocated by many leading experts in 
primary education. The underlying theory is that, in an integrated 
activity program, learning to read takes place largely in a natural, 
incidental way as reading is needed in relation to project activities 
which furnish enjoyable and profitable experiences and pleasant 
and interesting associations. Smith points out that this method 
of teaching reading is rapidly gaining a foothold in this country. 
She states that ‘‘the newer philosophies and psychologies are calling 
for a more functional teaching of reading, a type of instruction in 
which reading is taught largely as it enters into or flows out of chil- 
dren’s interests and activities,” and she predicts that the basic set 
of readers will eventually disappear. 

The fact is that there is abundant evidence in research studies 
today to indicate that the current methods of teaching beginning 
reading are producing non-readers and seriously retarded readers 
in such numbers as to cause real concern to those who are willing 
to look facts in the face and are not willing to climb on the band 
wagon of a popular theory in the face of the pitfalls revealed by a 
comprehensive knowledge of the causes of failures in reading. 

The subject requires a brief review of the recent genesis of certain 
current practices contributing to reading retardation. As recently 
as ten years ago the dominant theory and practice of beginning 
reading was the literary-memorization method described in great 

t Nila Banton Smith, American Reading Instruction, pp. 229-63. Newark, New 
Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. 

2 [bid., p. 265. 
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detail by Parker and Temple.* Under this plan the folk tale was told 
to the children, retold and dramatized by the children, memorized by 
them, and read from a wall-chart duplicate of the story in the primer 
before it was read in the book. This plan provided considerable joy 
in beginning reading for both teacher and children. It was developed 
to solve the difficulties incident to the reading of a folk tale in early 
book reading. This theory of using classical literature as the ma- 
terial for beginning book reading was so dominant fifteen years 
ago that practically all primers were of that type. Today no one 
advocates the use of that type of beginning book in reading. 

The result of the literary-memorization method was that many 
children acquired an over-dependence on context clues, became 
phenomenal guessers, and failed to learn words. Many teachers ac- 
quired the idea that children could learn to read without learning 
words. These results and the results of certain current practices di- 
rectly derived from the literary-memorization method, in my judg- 
ment, have contributed in no small measure to the unnecessarily 
large number of children seriously retarded in reading. 

Gradually the type of primer based on experiences common to 
young children supplanted the literary primers. However, memory 
reading in the early part of the primer continued as a result of the 
use of wall-chart reproductions of the early primer stories, and pub- 
lishers found that the type of chart material which could be most 
easily sold was the chart reproduction of the early part of the be- 
ginning book. Such chart material was welcomed by teachers be- 
cause of the difficulty of primers based on children’s play experi- 
ences, as, for example, the primer of the widely-used Child-Story 
Readers.” 

The current-experience method in beginning reading includes 
much reading of co-operatively formulated charts based on the chil- 
dren’s immediate activities and experiences. The plan necessarily 
involves the use of an extensive vocabulary and difficult units of 
reading material. The inevitable result is that memory reading is 


t Samuel Chester Parker and Alice Temple, Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade 
Teaching. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 

? Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 
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fostered. So far, the published plans for this type of approach make 
no provision for sufficient repetition of a minimum basic vocabu- 
lary in meaningful reading to result in word learning. To bridge this 
gap, some teachers have the children do a great deal of matching of 
word and phrase cards to the words and phrases in the chart unit, 
following the technique of the nursery-rhyme and folk-tale method, 
and they give isolated practice on word recognition. These supple- 
mentary devices are, of course, in violation of the theory of the ex- 
perience method. 

The point is that the experience method in beginning reading 
involves content which is too difficult and a vocabulary which is too 
extensive to give successful results, except with a certain percentage 
of six-year-old children of normal and superior intelligence who 
readily learn to read under any method or with no method. The 
real test comes in the use of the method with the children who ex- 
perience difficulties in learning to read. With these children it is 
necessary to use carefully constructed reading materials that ob- 
tain a maximum amount of repetition of a minimum easy vocabulary 
in a variety of meaningful reading situations especially organized 
to promote facility in word recognition. 

There are important advantages in functional reading and in 
reading based on immediate firsthand experiences, but the advo- 
cates of the experience or activity method as a complete and ade- 
quate plan appear not to take into account its limitations. In none 
of the published plans and accounts of the reading activities in par- 
ticular schools using the experience method, are found provisions 
for the varying needs of the children in learning to read. The fact 
is that this method does not lend itself to the varying rates at which 
six- and seven-year-old children learn to read. 

There is a mass of scientific data to show that six- or seven-year- 
old children vary greatly in mental maturity, in ability to perceive 
likenesses and differences in word forms, in visual fusion’ (seeing 
singly with two eyes), and in other determining factors in learning 
to read. In an integrated program of reading related to large project 
units of activity participated in by the whole class, there is little 


1 Blake Crider, “Certain Visual Functions in Relation to Reading Disabilities,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXV (December, 1934), 295-97. 
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opportunity to adapt the reading instruction to the varying needs 
of the children. The evidence is clear that the children in almost 
any beginning first-grade class will vary greatly in reading achieve- 
ment by the end of a half-year or a year, and the same is true of 
classes in the second, third, and fourth grades. A class of thirty to 
forty children will nearly always have three distinct levels of achieve- 
ment. Each of the three groups needs reading materials of a par- 
ticular degree of difficulty. Just how does the experience method 
provide reading experiences and training for these widely varying 
needs? I have been unable to find the answer in any account of the 
use of this method or in any suggested plans in manuals or other 
books proposing the experience method. 

The advocates of the experience method or the plan of integrated 
reading say that the children are learning to read in schools putting 
the theory into practice. I have seen no scientific studies presenting 
data to show that the plan solves the reading problem in a school 
representative of the average American community, but I know of 
some schools where the plan has been tried with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 

One study has been published which, at least, indicates that the 
activity program does not solve the problem of first-grade read- 
ing. Lee’ made a survey of achievement in first-grade reading in a 
large number of centers in California and produced data indicating 
that the schools giving the most emphasis to project activities made 
the poorest showing in reading achievement. As Lee appropriately 
points out, the results do not mean that schools should not use 
activity projects, but the study raises grave doubt that the experi- 
ence or activity method yields satisfactory results in first-grade 
reading. 

All evidence appears to show that learning to read is such a com- 
plex process that a considerable portion of the children cannot 
make progress commensurate with their mental growth under the 
current-experience method, in which the reading content is closely 
related to, and grows out of, immediate firsthand experiences and 
project activities. 


tJ. Murray Lee, “Reading Achievements in First-Grade Activity Programs,”’ Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXIII (February, 1933), 447-51. 
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Furthermore, why should the child’s opportunity for reading be 
restricted to that integrally related to other school activities? 
Group recreative reading of simple interesting stories in an attrac- 
tive book, with a carefully controlled vocabulary that increases 
gradually, is surely a profitable and enjoyable activity regardless of 
a lack of integration with large activity units. Wouldn’t the lives 
of us adults be a bore if all our activities during the day or the week, 
including our reading, had to be unified or integrated in some way? 

With the attractive and scientifically constructed commercial 
materials now available in the form of preparatory chart and work- 
book material and easy interesting beginning books, it is easy to 
make the reading activities highly interesting, enjoyable, purposeful, 
and distinctly useful in extending and enriching experience even 
though they may have no relation whatever to constructional project 
activities. In my judgment, a reading program confined to impro- 
vised reading materials related to other activities will be just as 
narrow and inadequate as was the reading program of fifteen years 
ago which utilized only classical literature. Furthermore, the aver- 
age teacher does not have the technological knowledge, the resource- 
fulness, and the time requirea to produce the materials needed. 

Study of methods in beginning reading shows that they are too 
often extreme in one direction or the other. Many schools are now 
in danger of going to a new extreme in primary reading which will 
lead to a narrow program; some, in fact, are already there. 

Project activities involving pupil purposing, planning, co-operat- 
ing, and creating are an invaluable part of primary education. Nev- 
ertheless, the theory that all the reading activities must be related 
to, and grow out of, these activities is psychologically unsound, un- 
duly restricts the program in reading, and in practice fails to provide 
adequately for the instructional needs of many children. Incidental, 
correlated, and integrated reading has distinct and unique values, 
but it should parallel rather than supplant a systematic and se- 
quential plan in beginning reading. 
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Not infrequently teachers and parents assume that the presence of 
any large number of children housed in an orphanage is detrimental 
to the school in which these children are enrolled. They think that 
the orphanage children are more likely to be dullards, to be badly 
retarded, or to be deficient in social background than are the pupils 
coming from normal homes. The administrator compelled to deal 
with such a situation may have difficulty in satisfying his patrons. 

In one of the elementary schools of Syracuse, New York, were 
enrolled a large number of children from the Onondaga County Or- 
phanage, and the parents and the teachers believed that the school 
could accomplish better results without the orphanage pupils. That 
feeling gave rise to the study the results of which are given in this 
article. 

A study was first made of the chronological age-grade classifica- 
tion of the pupils of the elementary school affected. One and a half 
years was considered the normal age range for each half-grade. 
Table I shows that the orphanage children as a group were more re- 
tarded than the other pupils, although there was significant over- 
lapping. 

A check was then made of the progress in this school system of all 
children whose records were complete from the first to the seventh 
grade, inclusive. One year in a grade was considered normal prog- 
ress. Table I shows that approximately the same percentage of both 
groups had made normal progress but that the percentage of non- 
orphanage children making rapid progress was larger than the cor- 
responding percentage of orphan children, whereas the percentage 
of orphanage children making slow progress was greater than the 
percentage of non-orphanage pupils. 
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ORPHANAGE AND NON-ORPHANAGE CHILDREN III 


In the study of the differences in mental ages and intelligent quo- 
tients of the two groups, the Otis Group Intelligence Scale was used. 
Table II summarizes by grade groups the data thus secured on 
mental age and on intelligence quotient. 

In every half-grade, except the low-seventh, the median mental 
age of the non-orphanage pupils was higher than that of the orphan- 
age children, while in ten of the fourteen grade groups the probable 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NON-ORPHANAGE AND ORPHANAGE 
CHILDREN ATTENDING THE SAME SCHOOL ACCORDING TO 
AGE-GRADE CLASSIFICATION AND SCHOOL PROGRESS 

















Percentage on Percentage 
of Non- of Whole 
Orphans of Onphane School 
Age-grade classification: 
Over-age for grade................. 6 35 14 
Normal age for grade.............. 75 60 71 
Under-age for grade............... 19 5 15 
DONOR 5 bs 5d we SS a Oe 100 100 100 
School progress (113 orphans, 426 non- 
orphans): 
Pupils making slow progress........ 6 17 8 
Pupils making normal progress...... 80 79 80 
Pupils making rapid progress....... 14 4 12 
2 12) La OR Coe oe SR eee eye 100 100 100 














error was larger for the non-orphans. The overlapping in mental age 
was, if anything, more significant than the difference. 

The median intelligence quotient of each of the non-orphanage 
groups excelled the median intelligence quotient of the correspond- 
ing orphanage group. The median intelligence quotient for the latter 
groups fell below 95 but once, and in half the grade groups equaled 
or exceeded 100. The significance lies not so much in the lower medi- 
an intelligence quotients of the orphanage children as in the con- 
sistently high medians of the non-orphanage children. It should be 
explained at this point that the school and the orphanage are located 
in a residential section of the city inhabited by a group rather highly 
favored from a socio-economic point of view. The orphanage chil- 
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dren, in the main, are drawn from groups less favorably situated. In 
eight half-grades the probable error of the intelligence quotient was 
larger for the non-orphanage groups than for the orphanage groups. 

In the comparison of the achievement of the orphanage and the 
non-orphanage children, the Gates Silent Reading Test, Primary 
Series, was administered in the second grade, and the Stanford 


TABLE II 


MENTAL AGES AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF NON-ORPHANAGE AND 
ORPHANAGE CHILDREN ATTENDING THE SAME SCHOOL 














NUMBER ataanier Wiecar AGE MEDIAN INTELLIGENCE 
oF CASES QUOTIENT 
GRADE 
al Or- Non- Orph Non- Orph 
Pena phans Orphans eee Orphans iad 
Low-first...... 35 | 261 6.42%:0:6 | 6-220.3 | 20r.410.5 ] 92:52 6.0 
High-first...... 44 12 7.62:0.7 7.1+0.7 | 109.4+12.0] 95.0+10.0 
Low-second....] 23 16 7.90.5 7.8+0.4 | 107.5+ 7.8 | 98.8+10.0 
High-second...| 45} 23] 9.50.5 | 8.8+0.5 | 117.14 6.3 | 100.8+ 9.2 
Low-third...... 24] 12] 10.1+0.8] 9.4+0.5 | 120.0+11.3 | 100.0+ 6.3 
High-third..... 34 9 | 10.340.6 |] 9.4+0.7 | 112.84 8.6] 97.5+ 8.3 
Low-fourth....| 30] 15 | 11.5+0.9] 9.8+0.5 | 114.3+ 5.8] 98.8+ 6.8 
High-fourth....} 30 g | 11.0+1.1 | 9.90.8 | t05.0+ 5.8] 95.84 4.5 
Low-fifth...... 28 | 23 | 12.82:0.8 | 11.020.7 | 172.52 4.5 | 07.5 5.0 
High-fifth..... 25 1 f0 | 13.02-:1.2 | 13.5240.5 | 110.7 5.0 | -100.0+ 4.1 
Low-sixth...... 26] 14 | 13.02.12 | 12.272-2:0 | 708.32. 7.4 | 100,02. 5.3 
High-sixth..... 38 9 | 14.1+1.4 | 13.9+2.4 | 112.5+ 6.7 | 102.54 9.1 
Low-seventh...| 22 13 | 14.8+1.8 | 14.8+0.4 | 108.64 5.1 | 102.5+ 4.9 
High-seventh...| 22 Q 1 27.32:7-4 | 15:32¢-0 | 176502: 4.3 | Fen. 2k 4.4 























Achievement Test, Primary and Advanced Examinations, was 
given in the low-third to the high-seventh grades, inclusive. The 
median composite scores on these examinations are shown in Table 
III. In every group the median achievement of the non-orphanage 
group was higher than that of the orphanage group. The probable 
error was greater for the non-orphanage children in six of the 
groups. The overlapping was apparently more significant than the 
difference. 

Still another attack was made on the problem. Thirty-five or- 
phanage children were discovered who could be matched with an 
equal number of non-orphanage children with respect to intelligence 
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quotient, mental age, and chronological age. In no case was a greater 
difference than five points in intelligence quotient, three months in 
mental age, and three months in chronological age permitted. Sex 
was not considered because a comparison of the achievement of all 
boys and girls in the low-fourth to the high-seventh grade showed no 
significant sex differences. Table IV shows the comparative achieve- 


TABLE III 


ACHIEVEMENT OF NON-ORPHANAGE AND ORPHANAGE CHILDREN IN 
THE SAME SCHOOL AS SHOWN BY COMPOSITE SCORES ON GATES 
SILENT READING TEST AND STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST* 

















NUMBER OF CASES MEDIAN SCORE 
GRADE 
Non- Non- 

Orphans Orphans Orphans Orphans 
Low-second........... 23 16 93-8+6.0 | 83.3+3.5 
High-second........... 45 23 106.6+2.0] 99.5+6.9 
Lew-third............05 24 12 24.0+4.4] 18.0+3.0 
High-third............. 34 9 26.64.51 25:824.8 
Low-fourth............ 30 15 58.8+8.8 | 53.3+9.5 
High-fourth........... 30 9 O2-65.4| §3.2¢2.5 
MOWAT G. .. 5 cs oes 28 13 73.543.6] 63.94+5.4 
L202) 31. 25 10 74.3+8.2] 70.8+6.0 
LOWisths.. 065.565 6 26 14 80.3+6.9 | 76.1+9.6 
High-sixth............ 38 9 90.3+6.3 | 81.9+7.8 
Low-seventh.......... 22 13 88.6+5.9 | 81.5+3.8 
High-seventh.......... 22 9 96.544.1 | 91.043.7 
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ment of the thirty-five pairs on the Stanford Achievement Test. 
(In some cases the record was incomplete.) 

If the rather rigid test of a critical ratio of 2.50 is applied as a test 
of the significance of the difference, not a single difference was sig- 
nificant, although on every test the mean score of the non-orphanage 
children was superior to that of the orphanage children. The cumu- 
lative effect is, however, fairly indicative of a general advantage pos- 
sessed by the non-orphans. The largest differences were found in the 
tests on word meaning, language usage, literature, history and civics, 
geography, physiology and hygiene, and arithmetic reasoning. In 
drill subjects, such as arithmetic computation and spelling, the dif- 
ferences were smaller. These findings would seem to indicate that 
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the general background of the orphanage children lacked some of the 
elements present in the background of the non-orphanage children 
attending this particular school. 

A study was made to determine the effect that length of time spent 
in the orphanage had on the achievement of the pupils. If residence 
in the orphanage was itself a contributing factor, there should be 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF SCORES OF MATCHED PAIRS OF ORPHANAGE AND NON-ORPHAN- 
AGE CHILDREN ON COMPONENT PARTS OF THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST, ADVANCED EXAMINATION 


























Score or Non- SCORE OF 
STAND- 
ORPHANS ORPHANS 
Dir- Se 
Noum- FER- EVIA-| Cprtt- 
TEST BER OF Stand- Stand- | ENCE of CAL 
Pairs ard ard OF ae Ratio 
Mean | Devia-}| Mean | Devia- | MEANS tite 
tion of tion of ae 
Mean Mean 
Paragraph meaning...... 34 | 78.6 | 3.12 | 76.8] 2.69] 1.8] 4.1 | 0.44 
Word meaning.......... 35 | 85.3 | 3.10 | 81.0 | 3.04 |] 4.3 | 4.3 | 1.00 
Co eee $5 1.975.3.1 2:80 | 73.3 12-40] 2:0] 3:6:1'0.53 
Language usage......... 35 Ba:9 113.08 1 72-01°3:63 1 22-3] 5.3] 9.43 
Literature... . mone eccsee 35 Sr.9 | 3.22 | 73-9 | 3:30] 9-8] 4.7 | 2.09 
History and civics....... 34 79.2 | 4.24 | 72.1 | 4.61 8.1 6.3 | 1.29 
APT IIMUD 565.053.0505 6a1- 32 34 | 92.3 | 4.62 | 86.3] 4.77] 6.0] 6.6] 0.91 
Physiology and hygiene...| 34 | 78.4 | 2.66 | 70.3 | 2.90] 8.1] 3.9 | 2.08 
Arithmetic reasoning.....| 34 | 79.3 | 2-00] 75-1] 3.31 | 4.2] 4.4 | 0.95 
Arithmetic computation..}| 34 | 80.7 | 2.98 | 79.0 | 2.85 1694 4.2 | 0.40 
Composite score......... 34 | 80.9] 2.16] 75.6] 2.69] 5.3] 3.4] 1.56 

















some relation between the length of residence therein and achieve- 
ment. Time of residence was defined as the number of days spent in 
the orphanage up to the date of giving the test, the range being from 
40 days to 3,255 days. All the orphans in the low-third to the high- 
seventh grade, inclusive, whose records were known in each of the 
variables were studied. The correlation between the time spent in 
orphanages and achievement, as measured by the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, was .145; between intelligence quotient and achievement, 
.20; and between intelligence quotient and length of residence, —.113. 
The correlation between achievement and time spent in the orphan- 
age was then computed with intelligence quotient held constant. 
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The correlation was only .22, so low that it can safely be inferred 
that such differences as existed may be referred to other factors than 
mere length of residence. 

The conclusion, then, is that the differences thought to exist be- 
tween the orphanage and the non-orphanage children were not so 
great as alleged. There is evidence, however, that some differences 
existed between equated groups of orphans and non-orphans. The 
writer is inclined to attribute these differences to the inferior socio- 
economic status of the orphanage group. In any event, the presence 
in a school of children from an orphanage presents a real problem for 
the administrator, particularly if the school affected is located in a 
superior residential section of a city. 
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Progressive educators frequently state that oral drill on a specific 
English error is more sound in principle than is the study of the 
grammatical basis for the error, but teaching practice holds tena- 
ciously to the grammatical approach. Can this paradox be another 
case where a sound theory will not work in practice? Or is there 
something wrong with the theory? Can it be that, in spite of all 
our supposed applications of educational psychology to English- 
teaching, we have made an error somewhere? If the grammatical 
approach is better, let us find it out and continue using it without 
apologies. If not, let us face the facts and revise our procedures 
accordingly. 

When any new procedure is compared with an old one, the burden 
of the proof rests on the new. Furthermore, the new has to prove 
its merits under handicaps because it lacks the momentum and the 
wisdom that come from extensive use and practice. It is entirely 
possible that in a controlled experiment the new may show an in- 
feriority of measured results even though it is actually better than 
the old, the difference in merit being more than offset by the crude- 
ness of the method by which the new is used. 

In the study reported in this article the two approaches to the 
correction of English errors were compared in two seventh-grade 
classes in the Emerson Junior High School, Pomona, California, 
by means of a rotation experiment. Methods used with sixty pupils 
in two closely similar groups were rotated. Each group learned a 
lesson by the oral method and then a lesson by the grammar meth- 
od, alternating methods until eight lessons in all had been studied. 
Each pupil was tested before and after the teaching, and progress 
was measured with respect to each of eight English errors. Thus, 
116 
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there were 480 initial-test and 480 final-test measurements. The fol- 
lowing errors were selected for study: 


. Double subject (The man, he yi 

. Double negative (didn’t have no ). 

. Agreement of adjective and noun (these kind). 

. “Like” and “as” used as conjunctions and prepositions. 

. Predicate nominative used in objective case (It’s me). 

. Agreement of subject and verb (He don’t). 

. Confusion of transitive and intransitive verbs (lie, lay). 

. Objective pronouns as subjects and nominative pronouns as objects of 
prepositions (Us boys went; for John and I). 








on an fb W DN H 


The grammatical approach to the correction of these errors, 
which covered several days, was as follows: The pretest on an error 
was administered, and then an explanation of the grammatical prin- 
ciple was given. The pupils learned any rules that applied to the 
error, wrote original sentences embodying the grammatical prin- 
ciple, and engaged in class discussion of these sentences. A general 
review of the rule of grammar was given, and the final test to de- 
termine progress was administered after the series of lessons. 

The procedure with the oral-drill approach consumed the same 
number of days as was used for the grammatical approach. The 
following steps were taken: The pretest was first given and was fol- 
lowed by an explanation of the error which was to be studied. 
Mimeographed copies of drill sheets, made up by the teacher, were 
given to the children. In these drills the correct forms were used in 
sentences of varied types. The sentences were reasonably short in 
order that there might be no waste of time on nonessentials. Atten- 
tion was centered on the issue in each sentence, and the class re- 
peated each sentence five times in concert. Pupil leaders were used 
to conduct the drill and were changed often. Then pupils wrote 
original sentences, some of which were copied on the blackboard and 
discussed by the class, but no mention was made of the grammatical 
rules involved. The drill sheets were reviewed, and the final test 
to measure progress was given on the day following the review. A 
few sample sentences, taken from the drill sheets on the double 
negative, are: 

1. Never do that. 4. She has but one dress. 


2. I saw nobody. 5. He had no breakfast. 
3. I can hardly do it. 
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The tests were in the form of sentences in which the child had to 
choose the correct one of two words, for example: 


. We don’t need (no, any) paper now. 

. They didn’t say (anything, nothing) about it. 

. I won’t (ever, never) do it again. 

. Mary can’t do her lesson (either, neither). 

. I (can, can’t) find but one boy I know in the picture. 


mab WD 


Results were computed separately for each complete rotation 
cycle, four in all, but since the parts were consistent with the whole, 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF 480 INITIAL-TEST AND 480 FINAL-TEST SCORES MADE 
BY PUPILS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN CORRECTION OF ENGLISH 
ERRORS BY ORAL-DRILL AND GRAMMAR METHODS 














Oral-Drill Grammar 
Method Method 
MCA CN SINBUEORE so ins. a aise duns ss 19.17 18.92 
Micanmn anitial PES ss. os cee 15.71 15.59 
ULSTER COGS SSS Sagoo Soe ee eee 3.46 3.33 
Standard error of difference.............. 0.204 ©.290 
Ratio of difference to standard error...... 11.77 11.48 
Chances that progress is real............. Millions* Millions* 











Mine a” 
the results on the parts are not given in detail here. The means of 
the initial-test and the final-test scores for all the eight lesson units 
are given in Table I. 

The first fact to be noted is that each method produced results 
which were of high statistical significance. The differences were 11.77 
and 11.48 times their respective standard errors. Thus, English 
errors can be corrected, according to the criteria used in this study, 
by either method. When it is realized that English classes often do 
no more than to mark time for a semester or for a year, with no meas- 
urable growth in correct language habits, these findings give hope. 
They suggest strongly that teachers should focus on the correction 
of specific errors, no matter which of the two approaches is used. 

The second fact to note is that the two methods are practically 
equal in effectiveness as used in this study. The difference in the 
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amounts of progress (.13) is only .31 times its standard error (.413), 
when for statistical certainty it should be about three times as large. 
The probability that the oral-drill method would continue to show 
a superiority over the grammar method in case of further experi- 
mentation under similar conditions is small, only 1.6 to r. 

What conclusions may legitimately be drawn from these approxi- 
mately tied scores for the two methods? Perhaps the following will 
bear inspection: (1) The oral-drill approach proved to be fully as 
effective as the grammar approach, although the former is relatively 
new and in an experimental stage. This finding suggests that oral 
drill might improve considerably in merit after the technique of using 
it had been tried out and revised in the light of experience. (2) The 
dogmatic assertion that the oral-drill method is superior to the gram- 
mar method should be tempered by the additional statement that not 
just any kind of oral-drill procedure will prove superior to the rela- 
tively tried and established grammar approach. (3) Since all tests 
were administered one day after the close of the teaching, further 
data are needed on the permanency of the results achieved by the 
two methods. 











THE EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENT ON CREATIVE 
ABILITY IN FOURTH-GRADE CHILDREN 





MAUD B. LOWEN 
Loring School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Although, in the published descriptions of children’s creative 
efforts in poetry, mary surmises and theories are current concerning 
the conditions affecting the poetic productions of children, little at- 
tempt has been made to measure definitely the effect of any one 
factor. It has been assumed, for instance, that children’s poetry is a 
flower rooted only in rich and carefully treated soil where all the sur- 
rounding conditions are favorable. That it could flourish in the poor, 
thin soi] of a poverty-ridden environment has been considered prac- 
tically impossible. Yet no one has made an effort to prove or to dis- 
prove the correctness of that assumption. 

The experiment reported in this article, by equating as far as 
possible all other factors, attempted to leave environment as the one 
variable affecting the output of poetry by two groups of children. 
There were eighty-two children in each group, with sex and age held 
fairly equivalent and with intelligence equated on the Pressey Inter- 
mediate Classification Test and the Otis Self-administering Tests of 
Mental Ability. In the first semester each group was a combination 
of low-fourth and high-fourth grades. In the second semester the 
low-fourth-grade pupils in each group became high-fourth-grade pu- 
pils and remained with the same teacher, the room being filled up 
with high-fourth-grade pupils from other teachers. The two groups 
were taught by the same teacher, who used the same books and, so 
far as was humanly possible, the same methods. The experiment was 
continued for a full year (1931-32 and 1932-33) in each of two 


schools, chosen because of their radically different environmental 


conditions. To make sure that there had been no definite former 
training in creating or appreciating poetry, the writer conferred with 
former teachers and learned that earlier acquaintance with poetry 
had been casual for both groups. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND CREATIVE ABILITY 


ENVIRONMENTAL DIFFERENCES 


The one variable factor, environment, was measured in three 
ways: by visits to the homes when feasible, by use of the Sims Score 
Card for Socio-economic Status, and by the results of a carefully 
conducted survey made by the elementary-school principals of the 


TABLE I 


DIGEST OF SURVEY OF ENVIRONMENTAL DIFFERENCES OF TWO SCHOOLS 











PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES IN— 








Better Poorer Survey 
School School Median 

Children in family have attended two or more schools...} 43.8 55.2 45.3 
One or two: children in family... 6... cece ees en es 67.0 43.0 48.7 
Orb Phe L111) 12) a ec 71.5 26.5 46.4 
Live in duplex house or in apartment................. 1.9 55-4 2065 
GPPtO OTA ATONE res 65. 6s Shc seesic ees wba ess eee 1.1 21.2 31.8 
POPGIEN-GDCARING PATENES 65... 66s sciences cecceacees 18.6 30.0 235 
Unbroken home (both parents at home)............... 96.3 83.0 87.6 
OUNTSIG eS NIVO TROINE 9.6 cs asdele amen agar e en 12.1 18.7 19.4 
Unemployment in family (based on 1931 figures)....... 3-7 19.1 13.9 
Family head in business or professional group.......... 36.8 10.0 24.4 
Family head classed as unskilled laborer............... 4.9 23.6 19.9 
Own automobile, telephone, garden, musical instruments} 76.2 44.2 58.1* 
JO ETH CC, 5 psn i Se ra ne eer ne 41.8 33.6 37-4 
PENG HOMON DICUULES «4.6.6.6 54. cas cos dees es eens ee owe 78.4 86.7 83.7 
PCO RAINE as ae iiss se vad weal ne eendga 04.4 90.3 88.6 
Apion BYTAUGIY CORCCES 55.6 5:65 55s sss eects eensre eevee 14.4 2.6 12.0 
Attend comimunity-centers. ... 6.6... oe ec cee eee 0.0 21.5 II.9 
Subscribe to magazines of the quality of: 

Saturday Evening Post or home magazines........... 48.0 27.0 T 

PATE AMR EEIRIOD oc arnt eens os see S64 oe acikhe 2.0 10.0 T 

PU EB icete Ms Gisinacn* eo pat hae oe UREN cata ada es 13.0 39.0 if 














* This figure does not include musical instruments. 
t No data on magazines were secured in the survey. 


entire section of the city where the two schools are located. In this 
survey medians were established for environmental conditions, and 
the better school’s deviations above the median were often equaled 
by the poorer school’s deviations below the median. 

Ten tables were made from the data thus secured, a digest of 
which is given in Table I. The tables revealed that the families of 
the poorer school had a less stable population, the ratio diverging 
widely as the number of schools which the children had attended in- 
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creased beyond two. This widely diverging ratio appeared again as 
the size of families increased beyond one or two children, the poorer 
school having the larger families. A majority of the families of the 
better school owned their homes; few of those in the poorer school 
were home-owners. An exceedingly small percentage of the better- 
school families lived in apartments or duplex homes, while more than 
half of the families in the poorer school lived in buildings bearing as 
close a resemblance to the traditional tenement as the city affords. 
The percentages of foreign-born and foreign-speaking parents were 
larger in the poorer school although it is not in a particularly for- 
eign neighborhood. It ranked lowest in the survey in the number of 
unbroken homes (homes having both parents), and the better school 
ranked highest. On the contrary, the better school ranked lowest in 
the survey in the number of homes with outsiders living in the homes. 

The poorer school had next to the highest percentage of unem- 
ployment (based on figures for the year 1931), the better school the 
least in the survey. In the better school more than a third of the 
heads of the families were members of the business and professional 
group in contrast to a tenth of those in the poorer school. Nearly a 
fourth of the family wage-earners in the poorer school but very few 
of those in the better school were unskilled laborers. 

In ownership of automobiles, telephones, gardens, and musical 
instruments, the better school outranked the poorer school by a 
ratio of nearly two to one, the former being consistently above and 
the latter consistently below the survey median. The better school 
ranked higher than the poorer school in the number of family pets. 

In attendance at motion pictures and church the two schools were 
somewhat alike, both being near the median. In attendance at sym- 
phony concerts the better school ranked above the median, the poor- 
er school far below. In attendance at community centers, however, 
the poorer school ranked far above the median against the better 
school’s zero. 

A magazine analysis revealed that practically none of the high- 
class magazines entered the families of either school. The better 
school reported that nearly half of the families subscribed to maga- 
zines of medium class, such as the Saturday Evening Post and home 
magazines; in the poorer school only about a fourth subscribed to 
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these magazines although boys from the poorer district regularly 
sold these periodicals. No magazines entered 39 per cent of the 
homes in the poorer district and 13 per cent of the better homes. The 
pulp magazines were represented in 10 per cent of the poorer homes 
and in 2 per cent of the better homes. Since the children who sup- 
plied the information were too young to know the shady reputation 
of the latter group of journals, the percentages are probably approxi- 
mately correct. 

The results of personal visits, the Sims Score Card for Socio-eco- 
nomic Status, and above all the careful analysis in the background 
survey indicate a decided advantage in environment for the better 
school over the poorer school, the one being consistently above the 
median (often near the top) and the other consistently below the 
median (often near the bottom of the survey). 


SECURING AND RANKING THE POETRY 


The small amount of literature dealing with children’s creative 
poetry shows general agreement on certain salient points. The writ- 
ing of poetry can be taught, but not to every child alike. There 
should be a sound background of first-hand experience, a general ac- 
quaintance with good poetry within the children’s ken (it is astonish- 
ing how much good poetry is within their ken), and some facility in 
writing down their thoughts. Class criticism and diligent search for 
words and phrases of interpretative beauty are great helps in con- 
stantly raising the standard. Rhyme is not necessary—is, in fact, 
often a detriment—but accurate observation is absolutely necessary 
as an aid to imagination. 

In the present experiment standard anthologies, such as Blanche 
J. Thompson’s Silver Pennies and Louis Untermeyer’s This Singing 
World, were used in teaching appreciation, together with selections 
from such authors as Dorothy Aldis, Walter de la Mare, Eugene 
Field, Rose Fyleman, A. A. Milne, James Whitcomb Riley, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Sara Teasdale. It was first essential to de- 
velop oral reading in order that the children might share their dis- 
coveries with an audience. Many bibliographies of timely subjects 
were made—a practice resulting in a wide acquaintance with poetry. 
Writing was not encouraged during the six- or eight-week explora- 
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tory period, although it threatened to break out at any time. Some 
major class interest, such as a fire or the first snowfall, furnished a 
good incentive for a class poem, and the class was off to a flying start. 
Among the individual poems much poor stuff came in, some really 
good, and some that would be good if the writers were given a little 
help. Class criticism improved rhyme, rhythm, and choice of words. 
As needs arose, class attention was turned to the study of metaphor, 
color words, sound words, words of motion, effects produced by the 
sounds of letters, and soon. Thus, discrimination and skill in writing 
were acquired, while poems requiring finer and finer appreciation 
were discovered in books. 

The groups produced in all 269 poems, usually of four-line length, 
worthy of ranking for poetic value. In the absence of suitable ob- 
jective standards for ranking poetry, a committee of five judges at- 
tempted to assign each poem to one of five groups (best to poorest) 
graded numerically from one to five. Charles W. Nichols, assistant 
professor of English, and Dora V. Smith, associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota; Gladys Hasty Carroll, author 
of As the Earth Turns; and Caroline K. Barron and Leone Wilder, 
principals of Minneapolis elementary schools, who were especially 
interested in creative writing, graciously consented to serve on this 
committee. 

From the reports of the five judges an average rating for each 
poem was obtained. The distribution of these ratings is given in 
Table II. The median rating in the poorer school is 0.2, or one scale 
interval, above that of the better school. The range of two-thirds of 
the cases is slightly higher in the poorer school. 

These figures indicate that a poor environment need not be a de- 
terrent to creative ability in poetry nor, consequently, to the per- 
sonality growth arising therefrom. This conclusion, if it can be sub- 
stantiated by further proof, is very hopeful. Housh says that the 
purpose of creative writing is more to deepen appreciation of life and 
beauty than to give skill in creation.‘ Dora V. Smith, defining the 
proper use of leisure as “the enrichment of personal living,” says 
poetry gives ‘“‘a renewed significance to the finer and more universal- 


* Snow Longley Housh, “The Creative Side of Teaching Poetry,” English Journal, 
XX (April, 1931), 318-23. 
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ly touching experiences of life.’’* If these assertions be true, creative 
writing is even more necessary among the underprivileged children 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO AVERAGE RATINGS 
1 GIVEN ON A FIVE-POINT SCALE BY FIVE JUDGES, OF 
; POEMS WRITTEN BY CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS IN POOR 
AND BETTER ENVIRONMENTS 




















NUMBER OF PoEMS 
RATING 
5 (x Is HicHEst) 
Ps Poor School | Better School 
DT hes sie Nieiesie nd aes a ° ° 
Ri eRe h ca eisls o G.01e aassicaie do a ° ° 
Deki beitecs at cones liaiuien 2 ° 
SO Rene eis steria cere scene nub ast aes * I 
RRO pis 2 aysiu ects cayees a 6 2 
DORMER so a ccieinsieis cers nareiein 2 2 
BSR O as as sis assis os sreeveeey 4 7 
DEM ED e ie c ye veksrocie ls Ci aiclaitis oat 10 10 
BEDE Soca 90 sieiana lace aioe 10 xT 
CAs Tel ea oa ee 12 II 
: BIRR or ia. 5 “storie eis RO. a 12 15 
4 BRR Bea s)sipee «saree ssies II 14} 
| RMR ies Wate 6 ose neve ean 6 Q- 
NRO i as ois nies avai a areies 8 13 
Relves Os wictss oso etn wa. ao 7 12 
MN Biases sistas cates e sece 8 12 
rR Re ers oa wie wig si ewiaica Abia 8 18 
BMPR Gos Si i5 pias b a.siargreiaicincs 10 4 
’ BORG eed scones oink cansae I 5 
: BRBEAE Oe seias ois ocala ees I I 
i RO wats krh e312 Ae maw anarsewes ° I 
{ De ici fo 81S ay ls. ava ace 121 148 
SU gee oe 3.2%:.063) | 3.42052 
Standard deviation...... .82 73 











* The probable error of the difference of the medians is .o81. 


of a poor environment than among children better situated. How 
happy the finding that environment need not stand against them! 
CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions were suggested by this experiment, 
some of which are based on data not presented in this article. 


t Dora V. Smith, ‘The Enrichment of Personal Living,” League Scrip, XIV (April, 
1934), 13-16. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Minneapolis Teachers’ League. 
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1. Children from both poor and better environments can write 
poetry. 

2. The longer the training period in each locality, the better the 
results produced. 

3. The correlation between intelligence and ability to produce 
creative poetry is not so great as has been supposed. Children of the 
highest intelligence do not always write the best poetry, and children 
below normal intelligence can sometimes produce comparatively 
fair work. 

4. Most of the best poetry in this experiment was produced by 
children with intelligence quotients ranging from 112 to 126. 

5. This experiment showed a tendency in both environments for 
girls to excel boys in writing creative poetry. 

6. The difference of 0.2 in the median ranks in favor of the poorer 
locality indicates that in this experiment environment made no ap- 
preciable difference in the quality of poetry produced. 
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TEACHING DIFFICULTIES OF WHITE AND 
NEGRO TEACHERS 





EOLINE WALLACE MOORE 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 





How do the teaching difficulties of negro teachers differ from those 
of white teachers? Are classroom problems more frequent or more 
varied for one group than for the other? The answer to these ques- 
tions was sought in a study of one hundred white teachers and one 
hundred negro teachers in a southern city where the race groups are 
taught in separate schools but with equal advantages of equipment 
and supervision. Fifty teachers in each group were normal-school 
graduates and fifty were non-graduates. 

Through the co-operation of elementary-school principals, the 
teachers were asked to answer the question: “If some one with abil- 
ity and wisdom had time and authority to help you with your teach- 
ing problems, what help or advice would you ask?” Answer sheets 
were collected by a member of the teachers’ group and were returned 
unsigned to the investigator. The difficulties suggested by the an- 
swer sheets are shown in Table I. Twenty-five different types of 
difficulties were named ten times or more in the returns from the two 
hundred teachers. 

It would seem that negro teachers feel a greater need for super- 
visory help than do white teachers. The needs which the negro teach- 
ers mentioned most frequently had to do with instruction in specific 
subjects, such as reading, language, and arithmetic. Other problems 
named comparatively often by the negro teachers concerned the se- 
curing of interest and attention, guiding study, and helping back- 
ward pupils. The problem named most frequently by the white 
teachers was that of helping maladjusted pupils. Other problems 
ranking high for white teachers were concerned with promoting 
good social habits, handling disciplinary cases, and securing refer- 
ence materials. It would seem that the white teachers recognized 
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more difficulties of guidance than difficulties in concrete recitation 
activities. Both groups of teachers found more difficulty in teaching 4 


TABLE I 


TWENTY-FIVE DIFFICULTIES MENTIONED TEN TIMES OR MORE BY ONE 
HUNDRED WHITE AND ONE HUNDRED NEGRO ELEMENTARY TEACH- 
ERS AND FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF EACH DIFFICULTY 


ES ae a 





























FREQUENCY OF MENTION 
White Teachers Negro Teachers 
DirFricuLtty ENCOUNTERED IN— ToTaAL 

Nor- Nor- 

mal- | Non- mal- | Non- 

School | Grad- | Total | School | Grad- | Total 

Grad- | uates Grad- | uates 

uates uates 
Teaching reading............... 7 6 13 23 22 45 58 
CN ee 2 7 9 23 13 36 45 
Teaching language.............. 6 3 9 17 15 32 41 
Securing interest and attention... 6 8 14 14 13 27 41 
Helping maladjusted pupils...... 9 20 29 Io I II 40 : 
Promoting good social habits... . 12 II 23 9 7 16 39 : 
Helping backward pupils........ 5 5 10 II 14 25 35 
Handling disciplinary cases... .. . 14 7 21 6 3 9 30 
Finding material for units ...... 2 10 12 a 14 17 29 
Teaching arithmetic ........... 4 4 8 8 13 21 29 
Teaching large classes.......... 2 3 5 12 10 22 27 
Organizing the daily program... . 2 9 II 10 4 14 25 
Securing reference materials... ... 4 13 17 3 4 7 24 
Individualizing instruction... ... 5 8 13 5 5 10 23 ] 
Securing constructive criticism. . . 3 9 12 a 7 10 22 i 
Presenting subject matter ...... 3 9 12 6 2 8 20 
Teaching social studies.......... 6 I 7 7 6 13 20 ! 
Teaching spelling............... 4 2 6 3 5 8) 14 j 
Testing pupil progress.......... 7 2 9 2 2 4 13 
TREAD BOUIC «56 65.555:505.0 520 4 2 6 3 3 6 12 
Getting co-operation of parents. . I 3 4 4 3 7 II 
Improving attendance.......... ° ° ° 8 3 II II 
Teaching writing.........,..... ° 7 7 = I 4 II 
Helping superior pupils... . .: =. ° 7 7 2 2 4 II 
Handling promotion problems. ... 2 4 6 2 2 4 10 

CU” <a ae enna 110 | 160] 270] 197] 174] 371 | 641 


























slow pupils in the group with other pupils than in teaching superior 
pupils. Of course, there is always the question whether difficulties 
do not exist or whether they are merely unrecognized. 
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II. THE SuByJEcT FIELDS 


This list of references is the second in a series of three lists relating 
to instruction at the elementary-school level. The preceding list, ap- 
pearing in the September number of the Elementary School Journal, 
contains items on the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, 
and supervision. The present list and the next list in the series con- 
tain items on these same major aspects of instruction, but the items 
are grouped by subject fields. 

READING: 
\ WitraM S. GRAY 
4 381. ARCHER, C. P., and Brert, MARGARET. Improvement of Reading through 
Individual Instruction. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1934. 
Pp. vi+68. 
Provides suggestions for utilizing seatwork activities to extend the child’s read- 


ing, for discovering the causes of inability to read, and for correcting each of 
the more common deficiencies. 


382. Betis, Emmett ALBERT. “Is Reading Related to Growing Up?” Progres- 
sive Education, XI (December, 1934), 450-53. 


j Emphasizes the view that “psychological and physiological maturation is 
probably one of the most significant reading-disability correlates.” 


383. Betts, Emmett ALBERT. “Prevention and Correction of Reading Dis- 
abilities,” Elementary English Review, XII (February, 1935), 25-32, 48. 
Outlines corrective aspects of a reading program and suggests principles which 
may be safely applied in corrective reading. 


384. Betrs, Emmett ALBert (Chairman). “Reading Disabilities and Their 
Correction,”’ Elementary English Review, XII (March, April, May, and 
June, 1935), 69-73, 106-10, 131-41, 157-65. 
The third annual research bulletin of the National Conference on Research in 
Elementary School English. Presents critical summaries of forty-five selected 
studies of reading disability and suggests implications and conclusions. 





See also Items 140, 152, and 170 in the list of selected references appearing in the 
April, 1935, number and Item 177 in the May, 1935, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 
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dren Who Have Difficulty in Reading,” California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education, III (February, 1935), 165-70. 


Summarizes the results of various studies relating to the problem of reading 
readiness. 


CrmeER, BLAKE. “Certain Visual Functions in Relation to Reading Dis- 
abilities,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (December, 1934), 295-97. 
Presents data which indicate that eye-muscle imbalance is related to visual 
fusion, alternating vision, and ocular dominance. 


Darsy, O. N. “An Experiment in Teaching Oral Reading,” Journal of 
the National Education Association, XXIV (January, 1935), 11-12. 


Outlines methods of conducting oral-reading lessons and discusses their ad- 
vantages. 


Dewey, JosepH C. “The Acquisition of Facts as a Measure of Reading 
Comprehension,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (January, 1935), 
346-48. 

Summarizes the results of tests given to about 140 pupils to determine “the 
relation between ability to secure facts and the ability to do inferential think- 
ing regarding historical material read.” 


Dotcu, EpwarpD WILLIAM. “Goals in Intermediate Reading,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXV (May, 1935), 682-90. 


Discusses five goals for intermediate reading: “group reading for thinking and 


discussion”; ‘‘reference reading, or the finding of information in books”; “free, 


independent reading”; “careful reading for important details’; ‘thought read- 


ing for the topic and main idea.” 


DurRRELL, Donatp D. “Tests and Corrective Procedures for Reading 
Disabilities,” Elementary English Review, XII (April, 1935), 91-95. 
Discusses the progress which has been made in providing helpful analytica] 
techniques of diagnosing reading disabilities and efficient corrective procedures. 


Eames, THomas Harrison. “Low Fusion Convergence as a Factor in 
Reading Disability,” American Journal of Ophthalmology, XVII 
(August, 1934), 709-10. 

Compares the amplitude of fusion convergence of eighty-eight pupils having 


reading disabilities with an unselected group of fifty-two cases taken at random 
from Grades II, ITI, and IV. 


EAMES, THOMAS HARRISON, and PEABODY, ROBERT WINTHROP. “A Non- 
Reader Reads,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (February, 
1935), 450-55. 

Presents facts showing that, when “existing physical, psychological, and 


mechanical handicaps are recognized, corrected, and followed by a systematic 
program of re-education,” improvement in reading usually follows. 
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Foran, T. G. “The Vocabulary of Primary Reading,” Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, XXXII (December, 1934), 596-607. 


Presents conclusions, based on the results of related studies, concerning the 
vocabulary of beginning books on reading. 


Gates, ARTHUR I. “Viewpoints Underlying the Study of Reading Dis- 
abilities,” Elementary English Review, XII (April, 1935), 85-90, 105. 
Summarizes various viewpoints embodied “in experimental work upon the 
causes of disability and types of diagnosis and remedial instruction in reading.’’ 


Gray, Witram S. “Reading,” Special Methods and Psychology of the Ele- 
mentary School Subjects, pp. 54-69, 111-14. Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. V, No. 1. Washington: American Educational Research 
Association of the National Education Association, 1935. 

Presents a brief summary of the results of eighty-three scientific studies on 
the psychology and methods of teaching reading in elementary schools, which 
were published during the period from July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1934. 

Gray, Wit1aM S. “Problems of Reading Disabilities Requiring Scientific 

Study,” Elementary English Review, XII (April, 1935), 96-100. 


Discusses types of problems relating to reading disabilities which require 
further scientific study. 


GREENE, Epwarp B. “Michigan Speed of Reading Tests,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXVIII (December, 1934), 283-88. 
Reports steps taken in developing speed of reading tests at the fourth-grade 
level and in determining age and grade norms for about three thousand per- 
sons, ranging from those in Grade III to college Seniors. 


Gross, ALINE E. “A Preprimer Vocabulary Study,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXV (September, 1934), 48-56. 
Presents a list of 238 words “used four or more times in ten preprimers, fre- 


quency of use in each book, and rank according to frequency of use in all 
books.” 


HEGGE, THORLEIF G. “Special Reading Disability with Particular Refer- 
ence to the Mentally Deficient,” Proceedings of the Fifty-eighth Annual 
Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, Held at New 
York City, May 26-May 29, 1934, PP. 297-343- 

Summarizes the diagnosis and discusses the etiology of a group of mentally 
deficient pupils with special reading disabilities. Describes the remedial pro- 
gram adopted and the results secured. 


HitpretH, GERTRUDE. “An Individual Study in Word Recognition,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXV (April, 1935), 606-19. 
Presents the results of a study of “the achievement of a normal child of enter- 
ing-school age in word-symbol-learning as the result of consecutive daily prac- 
tice.” 
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INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. “Reading Experiences for the Child Who Learns 
Slowly,” Instructor, XLIII (September, 1934), 23, 67; (October, 1934), 
25, 70. 

Discusses the reading attainments that may be expected of slow-learning chil- 
dren of eight, nine, and ten years of age and the methods appropriate in stimu- 
lating growth. 


Jounson, Epna, and Scott, CARRIE E. (Compilers). Anthology of Chil- 
dren’s Literature. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. xxviii+-914. 


Includes classified selections from children’s literature, as well as supplementary 
bibliographies and background material helpful to young teachers. 


KeE.tey, ANNA A. “Factors in Teaching Remedial Reading,” American 
School Board Journal, LXXXTX (November, 1934), 31-32, 54, 56-57. 


Discusses problems in teaching reading and various types of training essential 
for pupils who encounter difficulty in learning to read. 


Kirpy, Byron C. “Silent-Oral Wins in Test,” Journal of Education, 
CXVII (December 3, 1934), 533-34- 


Summarizes the results of a study in Grades II-VI, inclusive, to determine the 
relative merits of the silent and the silent-oral methods of teaching reading. 


LAMOREAUX, LILLIAN A.; FARLEY, REBECCA; HERRING, BLANCHE; and 
Trott, FRED. ‘Remedial Reading Instruction in Sixth Grade Groups,” 
California Journal of Elementary Education, III (November, 1934), 
116-22. 

Presents the results of a study of the reading achievements and needs of three 
sixth-grade classes, discusses the remedial procedures adopted, and describes 
the conditions under which growth in reading occurs most effectively. 


McBroom, MAvpDE, and STORMES, BERNICE. “Experiences in Pre-Primer 
Reading Period,” Midland Schools, XLIX (December, 1934), 129-30. 


Discusses ‘‘when a child is ready for reading,”’ “the purposes in getting ready,” 
and desirable early reading experiences. 


MacLatcuy, JOSEPHINE H., and BEAVERS, EtHet B. “A Sixth-Grade 
Teacher Studies Reading,” Educational Research Bulletin, XIII (Sep- 
tember 19, 1934), 141-47. 

Describes the methods used in classifying pupils into groups on the basis of 
their reading needs and in providing differentiated instruction. 


MacLatcry, JOSEPHINE H., and BEAVERS, ETHEL B. “Reading for En- 
joyment in the Sixth Grade,”’ Educational Research Bulletin, XIV (Feb- 
ruary 13, 1935), 38-44. 

Reports for a superior section of a sixth-grade class the amount of reading done 
for enjoyment when opportunity was provided and the effect of such reading 
on the pupils’ achievement in oral and silent reading. 
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Monroe, Marion. “Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading Disabilities,” 
Educational Diagnosis, pp. 201-28. Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1935. 

Presents a summary of the causes of reading disability and of appropriate 
remedial measures. 


Myers, Vest C. “A Study of Present-Day Methods of Developing Inde- 

pendent Recognition of Words,” Educational Method, XIV (January, 
1935), 205-6. 
Presents the results of a survey of courses of study, manuals accompanying 
readers, and recent books and articles to determine the use of phonics, con- 
textual clues, seatwork, and the reading table in promoting the independent 
recognition of words. 


NEWBuRN, Harry K. “The Relative Effect of Two Methods of Vocabu- 

lary Drill on Achievement in American History,” Doctoral Theses in 
Education, II, 9-30. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IX, 
No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. 
Summarizes the results of controlled experiments including more than nine 
hundred pupils to determine the effect on achievement in American history 
when a portion of the history hour is devoted to more or less formal drill on 
word meanings. 


. PENNELL, Mary E., and Cusack, AticE M. The Teaching of Reading for 


Better Living. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. viiit+470. 


Discusses at length the practical problems involved in teaching reading in the 
kindergarten and Grades I-VI in the elementary school. 


Ryan, Carvin T. “Vocabulary Enlargement in the Middle Grades,” 
Elementary English Review, XII (May, 1935), 115-17. 
Describes methods which have been used successfully in the intermediate 
grades in enlarging vocabularies. 


Scruccs, SHERMAN D. Effect of Improvement in Reading upon the Intelli- 
gence of Negro Children. Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation. University 
of Kansas Bulletin of Education, Special Issue. Lawrence, Kansas: Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1935. Pp. 30. 

Presents the results of studies involving 202 fifth-grade pupils in ten classes of 
six negro schools in Kansas City, Kansas. 


SmitH, Niza BANTON. American Reading Instruction. Newark, New 
Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. x+288. 
Reports the results of an intensive study to determine the changes in the con- 
tent and the methods of reading instruction in America. 

THOMSON, JENNIE Lioyp. “Big Gains from Postponed Reading,” Journal 
of Education, CXVII (October 15, 1934), 445-46. 


Presents results of experiments with two groups of young children to determine 
the most appropriate age at which to begin instruction in reading. 
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THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. “Improving the Ability To Read,” Teachers Col- 

lege Record, XXXVI (October, November, and December, 1934), 1-19, 
123-44, 229-41. 
Defines and discusses three phases of reading which should be emphasized in 
Grades IV-IX, inclusive; presents the results of analyses, on the basis of the 
Thorndike word list, of the vocabulary difficulty of various books often read in 
these grades; and presents proposals of modifications in books by ‘deservedly 
famous English writers” to increase their readability for pupils in Grades IV, 
V, and VI. 

TIFFIN, JosEPH. “Simultaneous Records of Eye-Movements and the 
Voice in Oral Reading,” Science, LXXX (November 9, 1934), 430-31. 
Describes apparatus essential in securing simultaneous records of eye-move- 
ments and the voice in oral reading. 

TINKER, Mites A. “‘Remedial Methods for Non-Readers,’”’ School and 
Society, XL (October 20, 1934), 524-26. 

Discusses characteristics of non-readers and describes the remedial procedures 
adopted by various investigators. 

TINKER, Mites A. “Cautions concerning Illumination Intensities Used 
for Reading,” American Journal of Optometry, XII (February, 1935), 
43-SI. 

Summarizes data relative to illumination intensities which will insure the most 
“comfortable, healthful, and efficient functioning of the eyes in the reading 
situation.” 

WATERMAN, Ivan R., and MELBo, Irvine R. “Selection of Sixth Grade 
Reading Textbooks for California Adoption,” California Journal of 
Elementary Education, III (February, 1935), 133-41. 

Describes the criteria used in selecting readers and presents the numerical 
ratings attached to six highest ranking sixth-grade textbooks in reading. 

WATERMAN, IvAN R., and MELBo, Irvinc R. “A Plan of Procedure for the 
Evaluation of Textbooks in Reading,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXV (May, 1935), 662-74. 

Describes procedures which may be used in the scientific selection of textbooks 
and suggests specific studies which can be made in the process of selecting a 
basic textbook in reading. 

Woo tr, HENRIETTE. ‘The Relation of Intelligence Test Scores of Kinder- 
garten Children to Their Reading Test Scores in the First Grade,” 
School and Society, XL (August 4, 1934), 150-52. 

Presents conclusions based on data secured in the kindergarten and primary 
grades during three consecutive semesters. 


Wricut, EtHet C. “Favorite Children’s Books of the Past Decade,” 
Elementary English Review, XII (April, 1935), 101-4. 

Discusses the books written during the past decade that “have securely estab- 
lished themselves as prime favorites with the children.” 
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425. YOAKAM, GERALD. “Basic Elements Determining Abilities in Reading.” 


Educational Outlook, TX (November, 1934), 1-11. 
Presents the results of an analytical study of the basic elements that determine 
ability in reading. 


ENGLISH! 
R. L. Lyman 


426. Betts, Emmett ALBERT, and BonTRAGER, O. R. Research Studies in 


427 
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Elementary School Language, No. 1. University of Iowa Studies in 
Education, Vol. IX, No. 2. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. 
Pp. 64. 

The study by Betts, ‘“‘An Evaluation of Certain Techniques for the Study of 
Oral Composition,” compares five methods of collecting records of oral-lan- 
guage activities: shorthand reporters, court reporters, longhand reporters, 
phoneticians, and electrical-recording apparatus. Bontrager’s study, entitled 
“An Experimental Appraisal of Pupil Control of Certain Punctuation Items,’’ 
presents an analysis of a criterion of correct usage in punctuation and attempts 
to determine proper grade placement of forty-four items of punctuation. 


. Dusoc, Jesste L. “Who Is Equipped To Evaluate Children’s Composi- 


tions?” Elementary English Review, XII (March, 1935), 60-63. 

A report based on a study of teachers’ evaluations of children’s compositions. 
The report stresses the need (1) for the recognition of evaluation as a means of 
improvement and (2) for the training of pupils in self-evaluation of written 
work, 


. GEOGHEGAN, Patricia S., and FitzGERALp, JAMES A. “Composition 


Errors in Letters Written by Children Outside the School,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXV (June, 1935), 768-75. 


Reports the findings of a study of 748 letters of 99,960 running words written 
by rural and urban children from a number of different states. The data pre- 
sented should be of value to teachers in directing remedial work and in plan- 
ning preventive measures in composition classes. 


. GLASER, Emma. On the Teaching of Junior High School English. New 


York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 308. 
A summary of modern viewpoints in the teaching of junior high school English. 


. GoopyKoonTz, Bess. “Four Questions about the English Curriculum and 


Their Current Answers,”’ Elementary English Review, XI (November, 
1934), 237-44, 250. 

Discusses four questions confronting the makers of an English curriculum for 
elementary schools: What should constitute the English program? What 
is the subject matter of the English curriculum? How shall material be organ- 
ized? What differentiation for varied abilities, interests, and needs should be 


t See also Item 61 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1935, 


number of the School Review and Items 336 and 368 in the September, 1935, number of 
the Elementary School Journal. 
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provided? Presents an annotated bibliography of a few recent courses of study 
and language textbooks and tells how their makers have answered the four 
questions under discussion. 


GREENE, Harry A. “English Language,” Special Methods and Psychology 
of the Elementary-School Subjects, pp. 37-44, 99-104. Review of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. V, No. 1. Washington: American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association, 1935. 

A review of research in English at the elementary-school level. Summarizes 
the available objective evidence from January 1, 1931, to July 1, 1934. 


GREENE, Harry A. “Improving the Elementary English Curriculum,” 
Elementary English Review, XII (March, 1935), 74-77. 
A discussion setting forth three basic suggestions for putting objectivity into 
the language curriculum of the elementary school: (1) the establishment of 
adequate objective authority for the selection of significant and acceptable 
practice, (2) the need for more complete and more accurate data on oral- 
language usages, and (3) greater recognition of social demands. 


Keener, E. E. “More about ‘Current English Usage,’ ” Elementary 
English Review, XI (September, 1934), 177-79. 
A criticism of the monograph Current English Usage, published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, ‘based on extravagant claims which are made 
in the editorial comments and on statistical errors which are apparent in the 
data.” 

Lawson, Douctas E. “Confusion in Language Textbooks,” English 
Journal, XXIII (December, 1934), 832-33. 
A conclusion, based on a study of thirty-five textbooks, that language text- 
books for Grades V—-VIII, inclusive, lack definiteness as to aims and objec- 
tives as well as to method.and content. 


5. Lawson, Douctas E. “The Content of Language Textbooks,” Ele- 


mentary English Review, XII (March, 1935), 57-59. 

An analysis of materials presented in language textbooks for Grades V—-VIII, 
inclusive, showed little agreement among the authors of the textbooks as to 
what specific items should be presented in a particular grade. 


Masie, ETHEL. “Releasing Language Power,” Elementary English Review, 
XII (March, 1935), 64-68. 
Points out the dangers in the use of criticism, competition, and constant cor- 
rection and urges emphasis on courtesy, interest, naturalness, clearness, appro- 
priateness, and correctness through development of standards that children 
understand and through making language expression a two-way activity. 
McCarro11, Jesste M. “Self-Direction in Eighth-Grade English: An 
Experiment,” English Journal, XXIV (January, 1935), 45-49. 
A report of an experiment in an eighth-grade English class. Discusses the value 
of turning over?to the pupils the problem of planning units of work. 
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438. MENDENHALL, LAWRENCE C. “Speech Methods—A Conservation of 


Natural Illusions,” Education, LV (March, 1935), 440-42. 

Discusses the need to extend the services of the entire speech staff to all activi- 
ties in which pupils are required to speak rather than to continue to depend on 
questionable, flimsy devices of imaginary situations. 


439. O’RourKE, L. J. “A Study of Methods of Teaching English in the Ele- 


440 


442 


443 


444 


445 


mentary Grades,” School and Society, XL (October 6, 1934), 454-56. 

A report of a part of the nation-wide study in English conducted by the Psycho- 
logical Institute. From the results of preliminary surveys a series of teaching 
lessons have been prepared to set up a teaching program designed not merely 
to insure emphasis on essentials but also to insure maximum progress in mastery 
of the phases of usage taught. 


. SMITH, Dora V. “Diagnosis of Difficulties in English,” Educational 


Diagnosis, pp. 229-67. Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1935. 

Discusses the scope of the teaching of English, the need of seeing the problem 
whole, the objectives of the teaching of English, elements contributing to 
success or failure in English, and the problems of diagnosis and remedial work. 
Presents twenty problems awaiting research. 


. SyMonps, PercrvaAt M. “The Correlation of English with Other Subjects 
from the Point of View of Psychology,” Elementary English Review, XI 
(September, 1934), 173-76, 191. 

Discusses the correlation of English and other subjects and points out advan- 
tages and dangers in present experimentation in that field. 


. SZEKLER, JULIET M. “Integration,” English Journal, XXIV (June, 1935), 
476-80. 
Discusses the possibilities of integrating the individual pupil in his spiritual, 
economic, and social contacts through literature. 

. TRABUE, M.R. “Devitalizing Elementary Language,” Elementary English 
Review, XII (March, 1935), 53-56. 
A satirical picture of how teaching practices make pupils dislike language 
work. Includes a list of specific directions to teachers to be disobeyed. 


. UzzEtL, Tuomas H. “Creative Writing: A Professional View,” English 
Journal, XXIV (January, 1935), 10-17. 
A discussion by a literary agent and former editor, which prescribes “free,” 


spontaneous expression in writing, without thought of style or correctness, at 
every stage of the way in English classes. 


. WEEKES, BLANCHE E. Literature and the Child. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. Pp. vit-456. 


A comprehensive volume whose most valuable chapters present a survey of 
current authors who write literature for children. 
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WELLs, Rutu E. “Humorous Literature in the Junior High School,” 


English Journal, XXIV (January, 1935), 35-44. 
Discusses three attempts to cultivate appreciation of humorous literature. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. “Comparison of Newer with Conventional 


Practices in English,” English Journal, XXIV (May, 1935), 399-403. 
Presents data to show that results of teaching in which the language arts are 
correlated are superior to the results of teaching in which the language subjects 
are presented separately. 


ZELIGS, Rose. “Psychological Factors in Creative Writing with Ilustra- 


tions from Sixth Grade Material,’ Education, LV (December, 1934), 
228-33. 

A discussion presenting meaningful experiences of children, freedom in expres- 
sion, and a stimulus to express as requirements for creative work. 


SPELLING! 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


BREED, FREDERICK S. “Spelling,” Special Methods and Psychology of the 


Elementary-School Subjects, pp. 83-88, 118-20. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. V, No. 1. Washington: American Educational Research 
Association of the National Education Association, 1935. 

Summary and bibliography of sixty-seven studies in spelling published during 
the triennium ending June 30, 1934. 


. Foran, THomas Grorce. The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling. 


Washington: Catholic Education Press, 1934. Pp. xii+234. 

A book based on a thorough canvass and analysis of scientific sources, reflecting 
fundamental problems in its organization and presenting a body of conclusions 
safely moored to a factual foundation. 


GARRISON, Kart C. “A Study of Words Frequently Misspelled by 


Seventh and Eighth Grade Pupils and by College Freshmen,” High 
School Journal, XVIII (February, 1935), 60-62. 

Compares the misspellings of college Freshmen with those of seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils. Presents a list of 131 misspelled words that should have 
value for the English program in high schools. = 


Gates, ARTHUR I., and BENNETT, CHESTER C. “The Daily versus the 


Weekly Lesson Plan in Spelling,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXVIII (November, 1934), 203-6. 

Reports inconclusive results from a comparison of the daily- and the weekly- 
assignment methods of instruction. Differences in methods might have been 
obscured by differences in the abilities of the teachers of the compared groups. 


* See also the chapter on spelling in Item 332 in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the May, 1935, number of the School Review. 
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Gates, ARTHUR I., and GRAHAM, FREDERICK B. “The Value of Various 

Games and Activities in Teaching Spelling,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXVIII (September, 1934), 1-9. 
Reports that experimental groups using courses containing games and word- 
work activities gained as much in spelling ability as control groups using the 
ordinary test-study and study-test methods. Eighty-nine per cent of the pupils 
who had had experience with both the older and the newer types of courses 
expressed a preference for the latter. 

GILBERT, LuTHER C. “A Study of the Effect of Reading on Spelling,”’ 

Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (April, 1935), 570-76. 
Shows that the spelling of senior-coliege and graduate students improved inci- 
dentally during their reading. Good spellers acquired more in this manner 
than poor spellers, and, in general, twice as much improvement was registered 
in immediate than in remote recall. 

GILBERT, LUTHER C., and Loorsourow, G. C. “High-School Spelling 
of English and Foreign Language Words,” Modern Language Journal, 
XIX (January, 1935), 266-70. 

Finds that spelling achievement improved from grade to grade in a high school 
where spelling was not studied and that the improvement was greater and 
more regular in English than in modern foreign languages. 

GoTTENBERG, W. L. “An Analysis of High School Misspelling,” High 
School Teacher, XI (February, 1935), 55-56. 

Analysis of 770 misspellings of high-school pupils, eventuating in a doubtful 
classification of the causes of error and several questionable recommendations. 

Gray, W. H. “The Effect of Hypnosis on Learning To Spell,”’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXV (September, 1934), 471-73- 

A study designed to show whether spelling can be taught more readily to stu- 
dents under the influence of hypnosis than in a normal state. No significant 
difference was found. 

LaniER, Etsre. “A Plan for the Hopeless Speller,” English Journal, 
XXIII (October, 1934), 679-80. 

Describes a method of treating cases of pronounced deficiency in spelling used 
in high-school English classes. 

Octz, F. A. “Teaching Spelling in Rural Schools,” Nation’s Schools, XIV 

(December, 1934), 21-23. 
Reports measurements of spelling improvement in rural schools, showing that 
the larger schools made more progress than the smaller and that schools using 
the test-study method made more progress than those using the study-test 
method. 

SCHONELL, F. J. “Diagnostic Tests in Spelling,” The Year Book of Educa- 

tion, 1935, pp. 490-93. London, England: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 1935. 

Concludes, on the basis of a theoretical psychological analysis, that memory, 

phonetic analysis, auditory discrimination, and recognition are the important 
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mental processes involved in spelling and suggests the need of diagnostic tests 
designed to measure these processes. 


WELLER, LovIsE, and Broom, M. E. “A Study of the Validity of Six 
Types of Spelling Tests,” School and Society, XL (July 21, 1934), 103-4. 
Describes results that should be carefully weighed in the light of previous in- 
vestigations, some of the more important of which are not mentioned by the 
investigators. 

WHITTENBURG, CLARICE. “Spelling for Group and Individual Needs,” 
American Childhood, XX (March, 1935), 34, 38-39. 


Describes a combination of individual and group work feasible with the pretest 
technique and a variety of exercises similar to those found in the more recent 
textbooks of the workbook type. 


HANDWRITING 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 

ConarD, EpirH UNDERWOOD. “The Growth of Manuscript Writing in 
the United States,”’ Childhood Education, XI (January, 1935), 170-74. 
Contains a brief summary of some of the experiments on manuscript writing. 

EMERSON, Cora P. “Man Learns To Write,” Instructor, XLIII (October, 
1934), 41, 66. 

A lesson plan on the origin and the development of handwriting. 

JuLiaAN, KATHERINE L. “Creating Interest in Penmanship,” Instructor, 
XLIV (March, 1935), 48, 65. 

A description of the plan of instruction by grouping according to ability and 
individualizing instruction. 

LAWRENCE, FANNY ELIzABETH. “Preschool Drawing Prepares for Writ- 
ing,” American Childhood, XX (January, 1935), 11-12. 

Suggests types of drawing to develop the ability to use the pencil and ways of 
teaching them. 

Lynn, MASSACHUSETTS, PuBLic ScHoots. “A Good Start in Writing,” 
American Childhood, XX (September, 1934), 15, 42-43. 

A brief account of the method used in instruction in handwriting in Grade I. 

McCatmont, A. Lucitzra. “The Penmanship Lesson: Modern Tendencies 
in the Teaching of Handwriting,” Grade Teacher, LII (September, 1934) 
46, 75. 

A suggested lesson plan for the intermediate grades. 

REFSNES, MyrtLe J. “Teaching Penmanship: A Selection of Word 
Lists for Beginners,” Grade Teacher, LII (September, 1934), 28, 77. 
Describes a grouping of words based on the forms of the letters. 

REILLY, FREDERICK J. “(Handwriting To Be Read,” Journal of Education, 

CXVII (June 4, 1934), 305-6. 

Suggests the desirability of more compact writing. 
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471. TENWOLDE, Harry. “A Comparison of the Handwriting of Pupils in Cer- 
tain Elementary School Grades ‘Now and Yesterday,’ ” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XVIII (June, 1934), 437-42. 

The writing of a group of forty pupils in Grades V-VIII in 1931 was found to 
be inferior to the writing of thirty-seven pupils in 1912 and twenty-four pupils 
in 1879. 

472. TENWOLDE, Harry. “More on Sex Differences in Handwriting,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XVIII (October, 1934), 705-10. 

A comparison of the quality of writing of boys and girls and a study of the 
identifiableness of the sex of writers. 

473. VERNON, P. E. “A New Instrument for Recording Handwriting Pressure,” 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, lV (November, 1934), 310-16. 
Records both grip pressure and point pressure by an arrangement of levers and 
tambours within a stylus. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 
R. M. TRyYoNn 

474. BRENNAN, CEcILIA E. “Teaching History in the Rural School,” Oregon 
Education Journal, TX (October, 1934), 10, 26-27; (November, 1934), 
19-20. 

Some pertinent suggestions to teachers of history in the rural schools relative 
to guide sheets, tests, reference books, cartoons and clippings, scrapbooks, 
history booklets, and games. 

475. CHASE, W. Linwoop. “Determination of Grade Placement of History 
Material,’ Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (April, 1935), 
593-96. 

An attempt to test the reliability of the Vogel and Washburne method of de- 
termining grade placement of reading material. The study shows that the 
method is not reliable for the placement of historica] material. 

476. CRAWForD, C. C. “Need for the Social Sciences in Education,” Texas 
Outlook, XTX (March, 1935), 35. 

A brief, effective, and urgent plea for more attention to the social sciences in the 
schools. 

477. DEWEY, JosEpH C. “A Program for Social Science,” School and Com- 
munity, XXI (January, 1935), 46-49. Columbia, Missouri: Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 

A plea for a program in the social sciences based on objectives formulated by 
specialists in these sciences. 

478. HatstEy, Otto W. Teaching the Social Studies in the Ann Arbor Public 
Schools. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Board of Education, 1935. Pp. 30. 

The superintendent of schools discusses the underlying principles and pro- 
cedures which govern the teaching of the social sciences in the Ann Arbor 
schools. 
t See also Item 72 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1935, 
number of the School Review. 
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HAteE, FLorENcE. “Teaching Local History,’”’ Grade Teacher, LII (March, 
1935), 44, 46, 72-73. 
A practical plan of procedure for the teaching of local history in the intermedi- 
ate grades. The history of Maine is taken as a type study. 


HATTERSLEY, ALAN FREDERICK. History Teaching in Schools. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. 158. 
A small volume intended as a handbook for teachers and for students in uni- 
versities and training colleges in the Union of South Africa. It will interest the 
person who wishes to broaden his knowledge of history in the elementary and 
the secondary schools. 

HUBBARD, ELEANORE. The Teaching of History through Dramatic Presenta- 
tion. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1935. Pp. xii+448. 
A book of practical suggestions pertaining to ways and means of helping pupils 
to interpret, to feel, and to see the color, the movement, and the life of the 
panorama of human progress. 


KanbEL, I. L. “The Conclusions and Recommendations of the Social 

Studies Commission of the American Historical Association,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XXI (January, 1935), 27-31. 
A consideration of the conclusions of the commission named in the title with 
respect to the part they should play in the building of the future social order. 
The first third of the commission’s report is criticized adversely and the re- 
mainder mildly favorably. 

KELLETT, KENNETH. “Developing a Social Science Library in the Class- 
room,” Wisconsin Journal of Education, LXVII (March, 1935), 331-32, 
A few pertinent suggestions on how to build up a worth-while classroom library 
in the social sciences. 

KNUDSEN, CHARLES W. “Social Studies,” Psychology and Methods in the 
High School and College, pp. 462-65, 524-25. Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. IV, No. 5. Washington: American Educational Research 
Association of the National Education Association, 1935. 

Brief comment on twelve recent investigations involving the social sciences as 
school subjects. 

LaBRaAnt, Lov L. “Curriculum Responsibilities of the North Central 
Association: III. The Social Science Aspect of Free Choice Activities,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, TX (January, 1935), 328-32. 

An account of an experiment involving free-choice activities as factors in a 
social-science program. 


LEVINE, MICHAEL. “Social Science as the Core of the Curriculum,” 
High Points in the Work of the High Schools of the City of New York, 
XVII (February, 1935), 10-13. 

A few practical suggestions relative to the steps which might be taken in New 

York City to elevate the social sciences to their proper place in the educational 
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LincoLn TEACHERS’ AsSsOocIATION, Civic ComMITTEE. “What Do Teach- 
ers Know about Current Problems?” Nebraska Educational Journal, XV 
(May, 1935), 203-4, 216. 

A valuable list of questions pertaining to current social and political problems, 
New Deal policies, money and banking, the Constitution, and foreign affairs. 


ScHwarZ, ALLAN. “Vitalizing the Social Sciences,” Nebraska Educational 
Journal, XIV (September, 1934), 245-46; “Excursions Enrich Social 
Studies,” Nebraska Educational Journal, XIV (October, 1934), 2973 
“Make Social Studies Meaningful,” Nebraska Educational Journal, XIV 
(November, 1934), 388-89. 

Three brief articles which contain the results of an investigation of the methods 
used by teachers in Nebraska to vitalize the teaching of the social sciences. 


STORMZAND, M. J., and Lewis, Ropert H. New Methods in the Social 
Studies. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp. x+-224. 

A somewhat extended description and explanation of a few of the most widely 
used and most successful so-called “‘new”’ plans of instructional procedure in the 
social sciences. 

Tryon, Rotta M. The Social Sciences as School Subjects. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Part XI. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Pp. xiv+542. 
A portrayal of the efforts of national organizations in behalf of the social sci- 
ences as school subjects and a historical treatment of history, political science, 
economics, and sociology as school subjects in Grades I-XII. Treats also the 
matter of organizing the social sciences for teaching purposes in elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Tucker, H. R. “Humanizing the Social Sciences,” School Executives 

Magazine, LIV (March, 1935), 204, 215. 

A plea for courses in the social sciences which focus on social living in the 

present. 

WRIGHTSTONE, J. WaAyNE. “Appraising Newer Practices in Teaching 

Social Studies,’”’ School Review, XLII (November, 1934), 688-93. 

A report on an investigation to determine the relative value of some new-type 

practices in the teaching of the social sciences in Grade XII and the convention- 

al techniques of teaching these subjects. 
GEOGRAPHY 
EpitH P. PARKER 
AITCHISON, ALISON. “Statistics in Geography Classes,” Midland Schools, 

XLIX (March, 1935), 216-17. 

Indicates use of statistics in raising and helping to solve geographic problems. 
Arrcuison, ALISON E., and UtrLtey, Marcuerite. A series of articles in 
Midland Schools, XLIX (October and November, 1934; January, April, 
and May, 1935), 76; 99, 115; 156, 158; 259} 296. 
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Discusses, in “Choice of Pictures in Geography,” the general parallelism be- 
tween field work and the effective use of pictures in geographic study; in “Ob- 
jective Tests in Geography,” difficulties in constructing objective tests in 
geography and some types of satisfactory test exercises; in “Latitude and 
Length of Day,” the need for understanding relations between man’s activities 
and length of day; in “Map and Globe Equipment,” the types of such equip- 
ment suitable at various levels; and in ‘‘Geographic Individuality,” the mean- 
ing of this term and the use for testing purposes of paragraphs describing the 
individuality of specific regions. 


495. BLoop, Benira R., and Kaasa, ExizaBetu J. “Teaching Geography 


through Pictures,”’ Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School, pp. 204-8. 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Vol. XIII, No. 5. Washington: Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, 1934. 

Gives examples of exercises using pictures as source material, as review ma- 
terial, and for testing purposes. 


496. CARTER, Harriet. “New Material for Home Geography,” Journal of 


Geography, XXXIV (May, 1935), 201-7. 
Describes, by giving Pittsburgh as an illustration, the use of local field experi- 
ences and statistical data in an effective unit in sixth-grade geography. 


. CLARK, Rose B. “Geography in the Schools of Europe,” Journal of 


Geography, XXXIV (February, 1935), 67-77. 

Abstracts the material published earlier in the second part of the Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part V (Item 454 in the October, 1934, list of selected references). 


. CRopPER, FLoyp A. “An Experimental Evaluation of the Ability of Chil- 


dren To Interpret the Pictures Used in Elementary Textbooks in Geog- 
raphy,” Journal of Geography, XXXIV (March, 1935), 89-101. 

Draws conclusions based on a comparison of results of tests of picture-reading 
ability given before and after specific instruction in such reading. 


. Davis, GeorotA. “The Value of Certain Techniques Used in Connection 


with Study Helps in Geography with Pupils in Beginning Fourth Grade 
Classes,” Journal of Geography, XXXIV (January, 1935), 33-38. 
Reports experimentation designed to discover the relative value of oral and 
written responses to study helps. 


500. GRASSMUCK, ERNA. “Selection and Evaluation of Maps, Globes, and 


Charts,” Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School, pp. 209-13. Thir- 
teenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XIII, 
No. 5. Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association, 1934. 
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Discusses the selecting, acquiring, making, and handling of maps and other 
equipment at various levels. 


Hanson, Raus M. ‘How We May Improve Geography Tests,” Virginia 
Teacher, XV (September, 1934), 127-33. 
Emphasizes the necessity for testing relationship ideas rather than isolated 
facts. 


KEPNER, TyLER. ‘The Influence of Textbooks upon Method,” The His- 
torical Approach to Methods of Teaching the Social Studies, pp. 143-72. 
Fifth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Phila- 
delphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1935. 

Traces the developments in technique in geography and history as disclosed 
by selected textbooks. 


MiItteR, GEORGE J. (Editor). Human Geography Studies—The United 
States. Geographic Education Series, No. 2. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight & McKnight, 1935. Pp. 258. 

Presents units to serve as guides to teachers in the selection and the use of 
geographic materials. A compilation of articles previously published in the 
Journal of Geography. 


Moran, Grace. “Pre-Geography Learnings Resulting from Community 
Life Studies,” Journal of Geography, XXXIV (May, 1935), 196-201. 
An analysis of childrens’ experiences in community-life studies in primary 
grades. 


Parkins, A. E. “The Geography of American Geographers,” Journal of 
Geography, XX XIII (September, 1934), 221-30. 
Discusses various definitions of geography to show elements common to all 
and the insignificance of definitions as compared with the outcomes of geo- 
graphic work. 


Prouproot, Matcotm J. “Use of Photographs in Teaching Geography 
at Four Primary Levels,” Journal of Geography, XXXIV (February, 
1935), 61-67. 

Shows how pictures may be used as an integral part of units to help develop 
four types of understandings. 


Rc ey, Douctas C. (Editor). “Geography Number,” Education, LV 


(January, 1935), 257-316. 

From the Foreword: ‘Among the contributors to the Geography Number of 
Education are specialists in the field of geography, specialists in . . . . educa- 
tion, the classroom teacher, and the university student. .... Dr. [W. Elmer] 
Ekblaw sounds no uncertain call for the study of modern geography in the 
schools as a preparation for citizenship in a democracy. .... Dr. [Howard E.] 
Wilson analyzes the function of social studies in the junior high school and offers 
a suggestive program..... Dr. [Daniel A.] Prescott shows how geography 
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can function in developing a wholesome understanding of the various peoples of 
the world..... Mr. [Ernest] Young interprets geography in the schools of 
England. .... Professor [George J.] Miller emphasizes the need of selecting 
teachers trained in geography as special teachers of geography..... Mr. 
[Carl J.] Blomfield brings together . . . . statements from ten writers concern- 
ing the place of geography in the social studies. .... Miss [Alice] Foster traces 
the history of geography in American secondary schools. .... Dr. [Derwent] 
Whittlesey analyzes the problems of political geography. .... Miss [Josephine] 
Moyer describes how .... Reading, Pennsylvania, has provided visual in- 
struction for the schools. .... Dr. [James E.] Lough presents . . . . advantages 
offered by [experiences of the ‘Floating University’ type]..... Professor 
[William M.] Gregory presents a plan for evaluating geography textbooks 
objectively. .... The list of textbooks in geography comprises books suitable 
for use from third grade through the college and university.” 


508. Rmctey, Douctas C. “Some Possibilities for Field Work in Elementary 
Geography,” Journal of Geography, XXXIV (April, 1935), 161-68. 
Describes types of geographic field work in the home community which may 
be carried on successfully with young children. 

509. SHANNON, J. R. “A Teacher Self-Analysis Sheet in Elementary Geog- 
raphy,”’ Journal of Geography, XX XIII (December, 1934), 346-54. 
Presents specific questions for the teacher to ask himself in analyzing his own 
viewpoint and methods. 

510. SNEDAKER, MABEL. “Geography in New Books for Children,’”’ Midland 
Schools, XLIX (February, 1935), 182-83. 

Illustrates types of experiences with specific peoples and places which recent 
literature for children contributes to geographic work. 

511. WHITAKER, RUSSELL. “The Selection of Pictures for the Study of Regional 

Geography,” Wisconsin Journal of Education, LXVII (February, 1935), 

273-74- 

Stresses necessity of discrimination in the use of pictures. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Modern education and the past.—The heading given this review could well be 
the title of the volume under consideration.t The book adds substantially to 
the literature of the history of education. It is a stout book, with numerous help- 
ful illustrations and useful references and readings for further study. Through- 
out, the authors seek to show that modern educational reform has its roots in the 
past. The book reaches back to the beginnings of schools in Europe, tells of the 
work of the Greeks and the Romans, discusses the ‘Nordic Revolt and Recon- 
struction” (the Reformation), and moves down briskly through the centuries. 
Considerable space is given to Protestant school reforms; to the Catholic Refor- 
mation and education; to educational problems in the seventeenth century; to 
the work of Locke and of Rousseau, who is here called “the Copernicus of mod- 
ern civilization”; to the German educational reformers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; to American education in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries; to 
the rise of national systems of education in Europe; to the development of free 
schools in the United States; to the development of method (the work of Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart, Froebel, G. Stanley Hall, and John Dewey); and to recent de- 
velopments in elementary education, secondary education, and the junior col- 
lege. The book ends with a discussion, more or less philosophical in nature, on 
“Reflections on Four Centuries of Development.” This concluding chapter is 
the most abstruse and recondite of many otherwise clear chapters in the book. 
Nevertheless, the final sentence in the book reflects again what seems to be the 
honest purpose of the whole work—to give emphasis to the growing importance 
of a real science of education: ‘“Today, the world is alive to the importance of a 
thorough science of education, and educators are striving to attain it” (p. 897). 
Strangely, however, the work of Thorndike is not given any notice in the book. 

The authors, both professors of the history and philosophy of education in 
the University of Texas, have long been students of these subjects, and much 
useful work has come from their pens. The present work will also prove to be 
useful. The book may seem a trifle disappointing to those students who may 
have been led by the title to expect a less conventional account of the develop- 


t Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn Arrowood, The Development of Modern Educa- 
tion: In Theory, Organization, and Practice. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. 
xxiv-+922. $3.50. 
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ment of modern education, but the reviewer should hasten to add that the book 
aims to be of value for “professional training’ without minimizing its impor- 
tance for “general culture.’’ This aim is definitely avowed in the Preface. Em- 
phasis is also placed on the belief of the authors that “the student of educational 
science will find the historical method of approaching his problems to be an es- 
sential one” (p. ix). This statement could well have been strengthened by add- 
ing that such an approach is imperative. 

This examination of the development of education in the past, and especially 
since the sixteenth century, is another example of the efforts made during the 
recent and present period of confusion and doubt in the world to invoke history 
in explanation of conditions of the present. Professors Eby and Arrowood would 
doubtless heartily agree with Vives, one of the great thinkers of the sixteenth 
century, that without history “no one could know his own rights or those of 
another or how to maintain them” and that history serves to transfer to chil- 
dren ‘the advantages of old men; where history is absent, old men are as chil- 
dren” (Foster Watson, Vives: On Education, p. 231. Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1913). 

Referring again, however, to the concluding sentence in the book, the review- 
er would ask: Is a “thorough science of education” what the world so sorely 
needs, even if such a science were possible? The question is not asked in criticism 
of the book, which is, in general, creditable and represents much sincere work 
and thought. The book merely provides a fresh opportunity to ask the question, 
which is not academic but vital and real. Not all the promises of science are ful- 
filled, and some of those promises are definitely unfulfilled. History is not a com- 
petitor of science but among its strongest allies; and the history of education, 
especially during the recent hard period, serves to show the comprehensiveness 
of education. Without it the so-called “science of education” could not have 
gone forward. If the scientific study of education has in recent times been put 
in the position of questioning the value of a knowledge of the past, one must say 
that during the past decade widened scientific knowledge has increased rather 
than lessened the demand for a study of the social, economic, political, and scien- 
tific past. 

Eby and Arrowood’s chapter on Rousseau is excellent, and so is that on Pesta- 
lozzi. The chapter on the building of the American school system is a good sum- 
mary. The chapter on American educational reformers during the past half- 
century discusses four Americans who “have in a special way affected the de- 
velopment of educational thought” (p. 840), namely, Parker, Harris, Hall, and 
Dewey. Thorndike, Eliot, Harper, and Gilman are not here discussed. Else- 
where in the book brief notice is given to all these men, except Thorndike, whose 
name does not appear in the volume. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 
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Social-science teachers take a look at their own work.—Unusual significance at- 
taches to the volume under review? because of the important governmental posi- 
tion now held by one of its authors, Dr. Tugwell. While his part of the book 
was written before he accepted his position in the Department of Agriculture, 
unusual weight attaches to his views. 

There are five main divisions of the book: (1) “Social Objectives in Educa- 
tion,” by Rexford G. Tugwell; (2) “Social Objectives in the American College,” 
by Leon H. Keyserling; (3) “Economics in the College,”’ by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Jr.; (4) “History in the College,” by Charles Woolsey Cole; and (5) ‘‘Poli- 
tical Science in the College,” by Joseph McGoldrick. 

In the first section the general social objectives in education are analyzed 
with a clarity and a richness of illustration which characterize Tugwell’s writ- 
ings. The reasons why our traditional attitude of laissez faire does not work are 
set forth without passion but with vivid clearness. The place and the possible 
extent of planning are then discussed with special reference to the part which 
schools and colleges must necessarily play in such planning. Altogether, this 
treatment of social objectives in education is most stimulating and helpful. 

With the background of this discussion of social objectives, the four co-au- 
thors then discuss the application of these objectives to the several aspects of 
education. Keyserling gives an admirable discussion of the traditions of a liberal 
education and stresses particularly the need of reorganization of the social sci- 
ences as a part of liberal education. There is included in this section a brief 
résumé of a few of the important experiments in reorganization of the study of 
the social sciences now being carried on in American colleges and universities. 

The more detailed treatments of economics, history, and political science 
which follow the two general treatments by Tugwell and Keyserling constitute, 
on the whole, a searching criticism of these three academic departments. Not 
always do the authors succeed in keeping their discussions addressed to their 
respective topics. They wander off into discussion of economics, history, and 
political science as such rather than concentrating on the problems which the 
colleges face in organizing effective courses in these departments. Nevertheless, 
teachers in these several fields will find the discussions helpful. 


FRED J. KELLY 
UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


What has research accomplished in spelling?—Substantial contributions to the 
literature in the field of spelling are appearing in this country at the rate of about 
twenty-five a year. One hundred contributions of this type may easily justify a 
new inventory and interpretation, and this figure represents precisely the in- 

t Redirecting Education: Vol. 1, The United States. Edited by Rexford G. Tugwell 
and Leon H. Keyserling. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. x+274. 
$3.00. 
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terval between the appearance of an earlier overview of the field by the reviewer 
(How To Teach Spelling. Dansville, New York: F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, 1930) and the latest by Foran. But these dull figures do not adequately 
set forth the situation. The earlier book was controversial. It aimed to identify 
and spread attention to the major problems in the field and, at the same time, to 
combat certain views on fundamentals regarded as fallacious. It did not aim 
to etch the picture in detail, a thing which Foran has done in timely and telling 
fashion. 

To build a review on nothing more substantial than the inscription on the 
jacket of a book is either a vicious practice or a questionable art. To build it on 
a complete communion with the contents is an unusual stroke of virtue in viola- 
tion of all the rules of the union, the conventions of the craft. Real brilliance 
obviously enables some of our colleagues, after the manner of Macaulay, to per- 
ceive what the page on the right hand doeth as they read the left, but their 
number is not legion and their gift is rare. With more tardy discernment, the 
reviewer has crawled into every crack and cranny of this book searching for 
educational heresies. His reward? Only to come on conclusions, for the most 
part, that he would describe as eminently sane because of their agreement with 
his own. 

The book comprises sixteen chapters, covering, in order, such topics as aims, 
vocabulary, grading and grouping words, amount of instruction, general 
methods, presentation of words, errors, transfer, rules, motivation, supervision, 
measurement, ability, disability, and remedial instruction. The discussion is 
both expository and critical. It clearly summarizes the findings of important 
objective studies on each of the topics, avoids irksomeness by stressing essen- 
tials, indicates points of strength and weakness in investigations, and leaves the 
reader with carefully considered conclusions. The amount of quantitative data 
may be inferred from the fact that fifty-four well-selected tables appear in the 
book. 

There is space for a few of the author’s conclusions on fundamental problems. 
He believes that, in the selection of the spelling vocabulary, “undue emphasis on 
adults’ writing needs may interfere seriously with the preparation of children for 
adult life’ (p. 25); that gradation of words should proceed “according to chil- 
dren’s experience” in the use of words (p. 36); that phonetic grouping is justi- 
fied; that a minimal vocabulary of about four thousand words is desirable; that 
investigations “warrant the use of the test-study method from Grade IV up- 
wards and the gradual introduction of this method in the earlier grades” (p. 73); 
that “there is no justification for presenting words in divided form in spellers” 
(p. 89); similarly, that “hard spots” should not be marked in word lists; yet, 
to the degree that there is concentration of errors in a word, it may be expected 
that “a substantial improvement in the spelling of the word will be forthcoming 


t Thomas George Foran, The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling. Washington: 
Catholic Education Press, 1934. Pp. xii+234. 
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from special attention to the cause of the most common misspelling”’ (p. 107); 
that, since children generalize anyhow, some guidance of the process should be 
provided, including the judicious use of rules; that emphasis in instruction 
should be placed on visual perception; that the theory of special disability can 
be overdone; and that “much remedial teaching is nothing more than a sys- 
tematic endeavor to compensate for the faults of earlier instruction” (p. 220). 

Of special value are the chapters on transfer of training and the use of rules, 
for investigators are just now behaving as if they were determined to have a 
showdown on the problem of generalization in spelling. They recognize that 
English spelling is a jungle, but they also recognize a reign of law in selected 
areas. There are groups of words that follow formulas. Since most learners will 
generalize anyway, what about instructional guidance in the discovery and use 
of these formulas? Everyone interested in spelling awaits an experimental 
demonstration of the formulas to use, the manner of their use, and the degree of 
their effectiveness. 

The substance of the book is better than its style. Occasionally the writing 
is repetitive. Naturally, also, statements are found, like the one to the effect 
that “there is no motivation without competition” (p. 155), to which adherence 
is denied. The passage (p. 190) referring to Carmen’s study would be more in 
keeping with the facts if the reader were left with the impression that Carmen 
was no gentleman. These, however, are only details that demonstrate again the 
obvious impossibility of perfection. 

The book represents a thorough canvass and analysis of scientific sources, 
reflects fundamental problems in its organization, and presents a body of con- 
clusions safely moored to a factual basis. It is recommended to everyone who 
desires acquaintance with the contributions that educational science has made 
toward the solution of problems in the teaching of spelling. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 


Aligning the methods of teaching science with the natural process of learning.— 
The authors of Science in the New Education proceed from a brief overview of 
fundamental trends in school philosophy and practice to a discussion of science 
education. In this brief overview they point to a growing tendency to shift from 
a subject-matter or academic viewpoint to a psychological or child viewpoint. 
This tendency is evidenced by the increased attention that is being given to the 
everyday problems of life, the higher degree of emphasis that is being placed on 
the development of mental aggressiveness, and the expanding interest of teach- 
ers in ways and means of utilizing the drives for learning which reside in children 
themselves. 

In their discussion of science education the authors present (1) the historical 
trend of methods used in teaching science, (2) the studies made of children’s 


1S. R. Slavson and Robert K. Speer, Science in the New Education: As Applied to 
the Elementary School. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xii+396. $2.50. 
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scientific interests, (3) the individual and the social objectives of science instruc- 
tion, and (4) the current practices of teaching. These topics are treated in such 
a way that the recommendations for improvement which follow impress the 
reader much as though they arose from self-evident truths. 

Throughout the work the authors stress the fact that improvement in the 
art of teaching elementary science depends heavily on how well educators under- 
stand the child as a whole—mind and body. In the section dealing with histori- 
cal trends it is pointed out that the methods of recitation and discussion, which 
call on the child for mental activity alone, are slowly giving way to object and 
laboratory methods, which require mental activity conditioned by physical 
activity. 

The section on children’s scientific interests places a stamp of disapproval on 
the questionnaire method of attempting to discover and determine the choice of 
materials for the course in science and suggests that a study of the free, active 
occupations of children would indicate, far better than do answers to questions, 
what their real interests are in this field. This section also carries evidence which 
indicates that these two very different methods of studying the problem are 
likely to lead to contradictory conclusions regarding children’s preferences for 
biological or physical phenomena. It is even hinted that the tendency to popu- 
larize biological phenomena in nature-study may be due more to adult concep- 
tions than to the native interests of children. 

The section on objectives departs from the beaten path by placing first the 
child’s own objectives in his science work. These objectives are illustrated by 
the urge to satisfy curiosity, the desire to be the cause, and the pleasure of pur- 
suing something elusive. As can readily be seen, the authors challenge teachers 
“to employ the physical and psychological makeup of the child as a basis for de- 
termining method and approach” (p. 137). These individual objectives are also 
presented as a foundation upon which to develop in the pupils socially useful 
traits. 

The section on current practices makes it clear that some progress is being 
made in the direction of increasing the child’s participation in his own education. 
The authors call attention to a number of methods, such as the project method 
and the unit method, which favor a decrease in the teacher’s efforts to force 
learning and an increase in the pupil’s effort to learn. They do not consider 
that this change sounds the death knell for the teacher’s job. On the contrary, 
they see the teacher becoming more professional and less academic. They see 
him much more concerned with children and their inner processes as they meet 
the world and orient themselves in life and much less preoccupied with the more 
or less isolated facts that the children remember or the mastery that they gain 
over specific skills. 

In the final section of the work the authors present, in considerable detail, a 
learning procedure evolved from many years of study and practical teaching ex- 
perience with young pupils. The chief characteristic of this procedure is that 
the pupils are led, through problems and activities stimulated by their environ- 
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ment, to discover things for themselves. They first discover facts and informa- 
tion and, second, the need for, and the value of, such information. This pro- 
cedure, which the authors call the “‘search-discovery method,” assigns secondary 
importance to the acquisition of information and primary importance to the 
process and the activity which result in the development of personality as a unit- 
whole. 

The suggestions in the final chapters for improving the teaching of science 
have that ring of the practical in education which arises only from close contact 
with children under ordinary classroom conditions. Any forward-looking teacher 
of either elementary-school or junior high school science is almost certain to find 
that his own experiences and observations check in an interesting and challeng- 


ing way with those of the authors. 
R. R. SPAFFORD 
DiIRECTOR OF SCIENCE, TULSA PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


A pictorial portrayal of a progressive school.—Claire T. Zyve has recently pub- 
lished a little volume! that shows very aptly the attitude of the child in a modern 
school. This charming book pictures, through the use of photographs and brief 
comment, the children of the Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, New York, sing- 
ing, bartering, investigating indoors and outdoors, planning, solving problems, 
building, co-operating, expressing with joy and abandon and with earnestness 
and concentration. The reader gains a feeling that he is seeing children growing 
mentally, socially, and physically through the activities in which they are en- 
gaged. 

Teachers and parents will find portrayed here the philosophy (if philosophy 
can be portrayed, and apparently it can) of the new school, in which the child 
has definite worth-while purposes, in which he shares responsibilities, in which 
he grows through self-activity, and in which he accomplishes worth-while results. 

The end pages, picturing dozens of children’s faces—animated, interested, 
amused—are an inspiration. 

The book will prove valuable to any adult living with children, for the spirit 
of the whole enterprise is well expressed in the little volume of pictures of chil- 
dren going “willingly to school.” 

DE iA E. KissBeE 
SUPERVISOR OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Measurements in physical education—Achievement tests of various types 
have been used in physical education for many years, but the standards of per- 
formance in these tests have been based largely on the opinion of experts in the 
field. Although these arbitrary standards have been of value in the absence of 
more scientific scales, progress in the field should not be based on opinion when 


t Willingly to School. Produced by the Staff of the Fox Meadow School under the 
direction of Claire T. Zyve. New York: Round Table Press, 1934. Pp. 108. $3.00. 
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it is possible to have scientific measurements. During the past few years many 
reports based on actual performance have been made of attempts to construct 
achievement scales in physical-education activities. Although most of this work 
has been commendable, it was not done on a scale sufficiently large to assure 
uniform methods and units of measurement in a number of activities. This lack 
of uniformity prohibited the comparison of performances. Recently, however, 
there has been published a set of tests and achievement scales for a large num- 
ber of activities.t These scales are based on the performance records of more than 
79,000 boys and girls enrolled in the elementary schools and the junior high 
schools of California. 

Testing in physical-education activities has been handicapped by a lack of 
methods of pupil classification which would assure fairness in the evaluation of 
performance scores. This book presents a classification scheme based on factors 
which determine physical capacity and which the individual pupil cannot quick- 
ly and wilfully modify. A combination of height, weight, and age is used to place 
pupils in one of eight classes. This procedure assures fairness in competition by 
equalizing the general physical capacities of pupils. An explanation is given of 
the classification methods, together with sample charts which minimize the 
work of classification. 

The tests for girls are base-running; basketball throw for distance; basketball 
throw for goal; hobble race; jump and reach; playground baseball throw for ac- 
curacy; playground baseball throw for distance; potato race; run and catch; 
forty-, fifty-, and sixty-yard dash; soccer dribble; soccer kick for distance; soccer 
place kick for accuracy; soccer throw-in for distance; standing broad hop; 
standing broad step; standing leap and jump; and standing three hops. The 
tests for boys are the same as those for girls plus ball-put; basketball throw for 
goal (special event); pull-up; push-up; seventy-five-yard dash; running broad 
hop; running broad jump; running high jump; standing broad jump; standing 
double broad jump; and standing hop, step, and jump. Explicit instructions are 
given for administering each test. The equipment needed, the marking of areas, 
and standardized methods of procedure are explained in detail. 

An achievement scale is included for each test. These scales were based on 
the performances of from 1,060 to 2,400 pupils in each event for both boys and 
girls. Between 130 and 525 performance records were used for developing the 
scales for each classification in each event. A variation of the T-scale was used 
in developing the scale, a procedure which recognizes the increased difficulty in 
improvement when the upper ranges of performance are reached. All the scales 


were so set up that the score of 50 is the performance level at the mean or aver- . 


age, the score of 100 is at three standard deviations above the mean, and the 
score of o is at three standard deviations below the mean. Increments for each 
increase in score were computed by dividing three times the standard deviation 


tN. P. Neilson and Frederick W. Cozens, Achievement Scales in Physical Education 
Activities: For Boys and Girls in Elementary and Junior High Schools. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. x+172. $1.60. 
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by 50. Each scale has been constructed so that a given score on one has the 
same relative value as a given score on another. This arrangement makes pos- 
sible the comparison of ability in different events and the averaging of scores in 
the various events to give a score of total average achievement. 

Certain combinations of the tests are suggested to encourage the develop- 
ment of all-round ability. Some of these are the pentathlon, consisting of five 
events, and the decathlon, consisting of ten events. The tests making up these 
groups are selected to measure ability in such fundamental elements as running, 
kicking, jumping, pulling, pushing, and catching. 

The materials in this book will be of increasing value to the field of physical 
education. The authors have drawn together the loose ends in achievement 
scales and presented a study scientifically sound and based on an unusually large 
number of cases. Certain improvements may be made in the scales, for it will 
probably be found that the statistical setting of values, particularly in the upper 
ranges of performance, does not assign the proper evaluation to improvement in 
ability when actual difficulty in performance is considered. The book is well or- 
ganized, and it presents a timely contribution to the field of physical education. 


LESLIE W. IRWIN 
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